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FACT AND COMM ERT 





HERE’S much discussion, not only in the rug 
-r trade but in Washington regarding the Soviet 
inroads on Oriental commerce. A high authority is 
responsible for the statement that what Russia is 
undertaking in lumber and wheat 
will soon be directed to the 
Persian rug industry. 

“Certain it is’ observed re- 
cently a Persian dignitary, “that if the Persian rug 
men submit to the domination of Russian buyers it 
will not be long before their business will be ruined 
because the profitless trade seems to be the background 
of the Russian five year program. It will discourage 
legitimate competition and European and American 
importers will be forced to get out of business. With 
such a contingency and the consequent withdrawal of 
all stimulating influences and the use of Oriental rugs 
the native business would suffer. This matter has 
already been brought to the attention of the Tariff 
Commission and the Commission advises that the 
matter be brought to the attention of the next session 
of Congress. 


RUSSIA AND 
THE RuG TRADE 





N a recent speech, President Hoover in fine scorn 
of those who place their trust in “plans” observed 
that what might be called the American plan was 
already in existence, and dwelt upon the committee 
organizations that were working 
on the subject. We quote from 
his speech which on June 15th 
occupied the full front page of 
the dailies all over the country. 

“I am able,” said the President, “to propose an 
American plan to you. We plan to take care of 
20,000,000 increased population in the next twenty 
years. We plan to build for them 4,000,000 bigger 
and better homes, thousands of city buildings, thou- 
sands of factories, to increase the capacity of our rail- 
ways, to add thousands of miles of highways, water- 
ways, new parks, schools, colleges, churches. We 
plan more leisure. We plan to lift the standard of 
living and this plan is to be carried out if we just 
keep on giving the American people a chance.” 

The plan aims to concentrate all industries into in- 
telligent activity and committees and sub-committees 
have been organized to secure results. Secretary 
Lamont, chairman of the committee concerned with 
home building, estimates that in the President’s twenty 


Tue “AMERICAN 
PLAN” 
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year plan there would be $50,000,000,000 spent on new 
residential construction before 1950; and besides this 
vast sum $500,000,000 a year will be spent on house- 
hold repairs and maintenance. 


“Adequate housing,” says Mr. Lamont, “goes to 
the very roots of the well being of the family, and the 
family is the social unit of the nation. It is more than 
comfort that is involved, it has the important aspects 
of health and morals and education and the provision 
of a fair chance for growing childhood. Nothing con- 
tributes more to greater happiness or to sounder 
social stability than the surroundings of their homes. 


HE financial difficulties of William Baumgarten 

& Co. are sincerely deplored by everybody in the 
trade. The trade was proud of Baumgarten and of 
the standing of his organization. 

William Baumgarten was 
more than a decorator; he was 
& Co. a creator, a producer. Way back 

in 1870 he made the acquaintance 
of Christian Herter and was employed at Herter Bros. 
at $3,000 a year. The following year he was given 
$4,500 ; two years later 10 per cent of the profits, then 
2U per cent, and during the time he was with Herter 
Bros. he was in close personal touch with the Vander- 
bilts, Mills, Pierpont Morgan, Sr., Dows, Josiah M. 
Fisk—the most important people in New York. 


Wm. BAUMGARTEN 


Sut I recall the day that he dropped into the office 
of THe UPHOLsTeReER to tell us that he had left and in 
1892 he started in business with his brother, Emile, as 
partner. Emile was educated at the Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. The 
firm name became William Baumgarten & Co. 

It has been a great business. They were the first 
to make hand-woven tapestries in America. I recall 
one superb piece that he did for Charles Schwab and 
another that P. A. B. Widener bought for $20,000. 1 
remember a tapestry frieze done for W. L. Elkins. At 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1905 the Baumgarten 
tapestries were given the same honors that were 
awarded the Gobelin works of France, for the simple 
reason that they were made by weavers brought over 
from the Windsor Tapestry Works in England, where 
an industry had been started by the Princess Beatrice 
through the assistance of the French government and 
where Foussadier and several Gobelin weavers had 
been employed. Mr. Baumgarten brought them all to 
America and this was the beginning of hand-woven 
tapestry over here. 

So with a record like this the trade has been al- 
ways proud of the Baumgarten organization, and we 
sincerely hope that they pull out of their troubles and 
the name will remain long in the annals of decorator- 
history. —C. R. C. 


BOSTON SELLING AGENTS ORGANIZE 

NE of the most important developments in the 
New England wholesale upholstery trade is the 
organization of the Wholesale Upholstery Fabrics As- 
sociation of New England, with Chas. L. Seavey rep- 
resenting F. Schumacher & Co., president ; Edward E. 
Devlin, representing S. W. Heim & Co., vice-president ; 
Chas. A. McManus, representing Stroheim & Romann, 
secretary ; and F, L. Davis, representing Morton Sun- 

dour Co., Inc., treasurer. 

This association made up of sixteen New England 
representatives of twenty-three wholesale concerns in 
the upholstery and drapery fabric business has under- 
taken to correct many evils, particularly in the use 
and abuse of loaned samples, from which the whole- 
sale upholstery trade in the New England territory has 
suffered materially. 


Since its inauguration in November last year, the 
association obligated its members from that date to 
“open no new accounts, or sell to no new customer un- 
less they were legitimately established in a place of 
business, which is entirely and distinctly apart from 
their home.” An Advisory Committee, which is elected 
and not appointed, passes on each new applicant start- 
ing into business and their report, which is final is 
passed on to each member—stating the applicant’s 
eligibility or ineligibility. 

This rule had no effect on persons enjoying whole- 
sale privileges prior to November 1930, but it is re- 
ported to have carried a large measure of protection 
to the legitimate dealer since that date. 


The sample abuse question has been the subject 
of much discussion with the result that a plan has 
been worked out to go into effect July Ist. Letters 
embodying the plan were mailed to both regular ac- 
counts and C.O.D. accounts in June. The gist of 
the plan is that samples shall be loaned on memoran- 
dum. All samples not in use are to be returned at 
the expiration of a week. Samples not returned 
within a period of ninety days are to be automatically 
charged at full value to the customer’s regular mer- 
chandise account. Samples thus charged cannot be re- 
turned for credit once they have been invoiced. 

The same rule applies to C.O.D. customers with 
the exception that the time of loan is limited to thirty 
days with the possibility of a further extension of the 
loan by returning the samples to the office of origin and 
having them re-charged for a similar period. If at 
the end of thirty days the borrowed samples are neither 
returned nor re-charged, no further samples will. be 
loaned to that customer by any members of the asso- 
ciation until the samples held out longer than the 
thirty-day period are either returned or paid for. 

The Boston offices represented by the member- 
ship of this association are being given the fullest co- 
operation by their New York headquarters. 
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REVIVAL 
PERSIAN 


AS INDICATED BY THE GREAT INTEREST 
IN THE RECENT PERSIAN EXHIBITION IN 
LONDON 


OF THE 


HE Persian Exposition in London which at- 

tracted admiration from a big attendance wiil 
have unquestionably an important influence upon the 
decorative trades. 

Persia has been always an educator. 

Her ruling monarchs always have encouraged thé 
Arts and it is unfortunate that Persia has never bene- 
fited commensurately with her initiative. 

The weaving industry of the European continent, 
the exquisite Italian and Sicilian fabrics of the XV 
and XVI Centuries, owe directly their origin to the 
arts as well as the technique of Persia. 











A XVI Century fragment of brocade in yellow, blue 
and tan silk, signed “Abdullah, the Servant of God.” 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


We saw at the London Exposition the companion 
piece of the great Ardebil rug, formerly the possession 
of the Duke of Anhalt. We saw the wonderful Herat 
rug owned for many years by the Imperial Austrian 
house, now owned by Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick. 
We saw the gorgeous examples once the property of 
Sultan Selim I. We saw the pottery and the minia- 
ture paintings, fragments of textile work, rugs, metal 
work, and manuscripts, and the delightful pieces from 
the Gulistan Museum and the Museum at Teheran. 

But Persia is so weak industrially that she does 
not benefit by her own creations; even her rug trade, 
the exceptional industry that’s grown to huge propor- 
tions, has been a development of foreign capital and 
foreign commercialism. And if, as it’s believed, the 
Persian Exposition will stimulate a demand for Per- 
sian styles the world over, it will not be Persia that will 
benefit, but Europe and America, countries that will 
meet a demand for fabrics in the Persian style. 

Indeed, already we note in the New York market 
charming chintzes and other prints in selective styles 
of Persian flowers and human and animal figures and 
materials by the piece, also all manner of interior 
furnishings—particularly appropriate for Colonial 
rooms, but not made in Persia. 

Outside of antiquarian fragments, the textile 
products of Persia are represented in this country only 
by hand printed table covers and bedspreads that fill 
but a meager place in the demands of the upholstery 
trade and are undersold by similar stuffs from India 
and find no favor whatever in the stocks of the big 
wholesale distributors. 





XVI Century fabric woven in soft blues, greens, and red on a yellow 
ground. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 








AN ALARMING CONDITION 





AND A SUGGESTED REMEDY 


No profits for 1930 in the Home Furnishings Division of Department Stores— 
A consideration of certain factors which brought about this unfortunate state 


ee months ago 


when the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of 
the National Retail 
Dry Goods Associa- 
tion set out to try and 
find both a reason 
and a remedy for the 
fact that the home- 
furnishings division 
of the average depart- 
ment store was Op- 
erated, in most in- 
stances, at a loss it 
was expected that the 
result of their inves- 
tigation would carry 
some surprising reva- 
lations. This expecta- 
tion is now more than 
realized. 

One scans with increasing disappointment the re- 
port now embodied in a series of tables which repre- 
sent the merchandising and operating results of de- 
partment and specialty stores during the year 1930. 
If it were possible to analyze these figures and show 
that within a certain ratio of business volume a more 
hopeful condition existed as compared with other vol- 
ume ratios there might be some encouragement to be 
obtained in discovering just what method of opera- 
tion was employed by the volume group which showed 
the best condition. But the lines of difference are so 
hair-thin that there is practically no helpful data to 
be discovered in this way. 

The year 1930 was a year of great disappointment 
in almost every division of retail selling in depart- 
ment stores and it is perhaps unfortunate that the 
figures of last year should be the figures at which 
criticism must be directed. But it is practically safe 
to assume that in the main the home-furnishings di- 
visions were no more adversely affected by the de- 
pression, dollar for dollar, than were their neighbor 
departments in the store. 

It would be futile to compare ratios of expense, 
business volume, and profit and loss with those de- 
partments that make a more favorable showing prin- 
cipally for the reason that the home-furnishings di- 
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vision is so entirely 
dissimilar jin its op- 
eration that a fair 
comparison cannot be 
made. 

It is perfectly 
proper to compare 
one home-furnishings 
division with another, 
and from compari- 
sons within the di- 
vision certain facts 
may be of value. 

It is also profit- 
able, strictly within 
the home-furnishings 
division, to compare 
operating ratios in 
stores of different 
gross volume classifi- 
cations. 

For instance, if we take the tables here pro- 
duced with reference to curtains, draperies, and up- 
holstery, we find a considerable variation in that di- 
vision relating to selling salaries. In this particular 
stock the percentage of selling salaries is highest in the 
store which does a volume, for the entire store, of one 
half to a million dollars annually and declines steadily 
through the tables representing one to two million dol- 
lars annually, two to five million dollars annually, and 
five to ten million dollars annually but rises again in 
the table representing an annual business of more than 
ten million dollars. This may or may not be significant, 
but it is at least worth study. 

It is interesting also to compare the selling salaries 
of one department with another in each volume di- 
vision, also to compare the markdowns in each volume 
division and of one volume division with another. 

A general survey of the entire report indicates 
that the operating expenses of the home-furnishings 
departments are high. This, however, appears to be 
so only by comparison with other departments where 
the unit sale is smaller and the rate of stock turn 
slightly better. , 

It would be wrong to conclude that a remedy 
would be found in employing less expensive sales help 
The department stores have for some time been en- 
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deavoring to improve the condition of profits by re- 
ducing general selling expenses but department store 
overhead, burdened as it is with all kinds of unproduc- 
jive service, is, probably, the one irreducible factor 
hindering increased department store earnings. When 
a drapery department, for instance, has to support such 
expenses as administrative 8.1, occupancy 7.7, news- 
paper and other publicity 3.8, buying 5.1, gross sale ex- 
pense 11.8, a total operating expense of 35.9, it will 
be seen that the burden of handling is heavy indeed. 
In his observations on departmental operating re- 
sults H. L. Kleinhans, general manager of the Con- 
trollers’ Congress, has this to say with reference to 
the showing of the home furnishings group: ‘This 
group of departments has been among the last to find 


domicile within the department store. Whether there 
is something in the department stores’ method of 


operation that isn’t economically suited for the mer- 
chandising of these articles is something which might 
be given additional study. It might be well to give 
thought to whether the initial markup in these depart- 
ments must of necessity be increased to cover the 
cists of service incident to the sale.” 

‘This statement more than suggests the fact that 
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the lack of profit in the handling of home*furnishings 
by a department store is an evidence of administra 
tive inefficiency, 

The department store has contended always that 
departments of merchandise which required special 
and exclusive consideration, other than that accorded 
other merchandise, were a drag on the store and for 
this reason they have endeavored persistently and con- 
sistently to apply the same merchandising principles 
to furniture, floor coverings, draperies, etc., as those 
which governed the more familiar dry goods depart- 
ments. 

They have now discovered that under this type of 
dry-goods administration the home-furnishings de- 
partments are money losers. In fact, the implication 
is that without the help of certain other money-mak- 
ing departments the department store would go broke 
in its endeavor to merchandise home-furnishings. 
This is what the figures show and undoubtedly there 
will be much discussion concerning the dismal -condi- 
tion that is revealed. 

There is no ground for believing that even in a 
prosperous year the home-furnishings departments 
would make a more creditable showing in comparison 





CHART SHOWING OPERATING CONDITIONS IN THE HOME FURNISHING DIVISIONS OF DEPARTMENT STORES DOING BUSINESS Sree TO 
BETWEEN ONE-HALF AND TEN MILLION DOLLARS, PLUS. 






































1. Mark up Markdown Gross Margin Numberof Instock12 Selling Salaries Overhead Profit Loss 
stock turns mo. or over sein 
_500,000_to_1,000,000_ 
Furniture 41.5 10.4 33. 1.7 20% 7. 42.7 9.7 
Oriental Rugs 12.3 36.8 
Floor Coverings 36.0 8. 30.1 1.6 19. 10.1 40.5 10.4 
Draperies, 
Curtains, Uph. 41.2 8. 33.4 1.7 12.7 12.3 38.9 5.5 
Lamps & Shades 42.2 12.7 33.2 1.6 40.6 11.0 41.6 8.4 
2. 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
Furniture 39.7 9.6 33.1 1.9 17.5 6.9 38.9 5.8 
Oriental Rugs 35. 7.6 28.9 1.7 5.0 6.6 34.2 5.3 
Floor Coverings 35.1 8.0 26.5 2. 13.3 8.1 38. 11.5 
Draperies, etc. 42. 8.1 34.4 1.6 20.7 8.0 35.9 1.5 
Lamps & Shades 46.3 2.3 40.8 2.1 10.0 10.0 42.7 1.9 
Zs 2 to 5 million 
Furniture 41. 10.8 34.8 2.2 16.7 5.8 41.3 6.5 
Oriental Rugs 35.6 16.6 23. 0.8 14.1 7.0 39.7 16:7 
Floor Coverings 35.1 7.7 29.7 1.9 14.3 6.9 37.2 7.5 
Draperies, etc. 40.9 7.0 35.3 2.1 » 19.5 7.2 35.7 0.4 
Lamps & Shades 43.2 10.1 37.3 2.4 22.2 7.2 40.4 3.1 
4. 5 to 10 million 
Furniture 40. 8.3 32.9 28 6.8 5.0 43.8 10.9 
Oriental Rugs 38.4 13.1 27. 0.8 33.6 6.2 46.2 19.2 
Floor Coverings 36. 8.0 30. 2.3 21. 6.1 34.2 42 
Draperies, etc. 39.9 6.7 34.4 2.4 10. 6.9 36.0 16 
Lamps & Shades 42.3 8.2 37.2 2.9 27.8 6.3 41.6 4.4 
5. Over 10 million 
Furniture 42.3 10.9 35.5 2.6 24.5 49 40.6 5.1 
Oriental Rugs 39.8 17.1 29.6 0.9 478 5.8 38.7 1 
Floor Coverings 37.1 10.4 30.6 27 2.0 5.5 34.1 3.5 
Draperies, etc. 41.9 8.2 34.1 2.3 22.2 7.1 34.8 0.7 
Lamps & Shades 45.6 10.5 38.0 3.0 95 6.3 38.2 0:2 
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with other departments than they did in 1930, The 
chances are that the depression hit all retail merchan- 
dising with pretty much the same force. These fig- 
ures may therefore, be safely taken as a basis from 
which to start the discussion of a remedy for the con- 
dition they reveal. 

In order that a remedy might be devised it will be 
necessary first of all to determine whether there is 
anything inherently wrong in handling home-furnish- 
ings merchandise in a department store. The answer 
must be, no. 

The second natural question is, if these stocks legit- 
imately belong in a department store why do they 
not pay a profit? And the inevitable answer must be 
because they are not handled rightly. Here lies the 
crux of the whole matter; and objectionable as it 
may be to department store officials to admit that they 
have mismanaged the merchandising of these stocks 
the record cannot be denied. 

As we see it the first and greatest fault of the de- 
partment store in its merchandising of home furnish- 
ings is its attempt to make these stocks conform to 
the cut-and-dried theories of dry goods merchandising. 

The second is in its failure to recognize that the 
kind of competition on these stocks which comes 
from the specialty store, is an “experienced” and 
alert competition from the management down to the 
last junior salesman. Similar skill and ability to that 
employed by the specialty store is available to the 
department store but in very, very rare instances do 
we find a home furnishings department in a dry goods 
store competently and adequately equipped by sales 
people with the same degree of specialized training 
as is normally employed by the specialty store. 

And finally, no small measure of the non-success 
of home furnishings departments in the department 
store is attributable to the determination to economize 
in the quality of the men it places at the head of these 
departments. Even where competent men are employed, 
men of ability, men of experience, men of standing in 
their own specialized industry, their hands are tied by 
store routine and by personnel control to the point 
where their efficiency is cancelled and the record of 
non-achievement is that which is so blackly pictured 
by the report we have under discussion, 

Home-furnishings can be sold by the department 
store and at a profit when the department store is 
willing to handle home-furnishings as the specialty 
store handles them. 

The home-furnishing’s departments need no favors 
and require no especial location but they do need in- 
telligent, experienced salespeople and competent buy- 
ing and managing heads. You cannot expect to make 
profits from a department that, rightly or wrongly, 
is governed by the personnel restrictions that apply to 
lingerie or the notions department. 
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The extent to which department stores can go 
wrong in the home-furnishings business is shown by 
these tables. Their ability to correct the condition thus 
revealed must be evidenced in the next few years or 
home-furnishings are likely to disappear from the de- 
partment store picture. 


WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY JOBBING FIRMS CLOSED 
SATURDAYS DURING JULY AND AUGUST a 
AILEY & Griffin; Brunschwig & Fils; R. Car- 
rillo & Co., Inc.; E. C. Carter & Son; Cheney 
Bros. ; Ronald Grose, Inc.; S. W. Heim & Co.; Arthur 
H. Lee & Sons; Morton Sundour Co.; Proctor & Co.; 
Rodoma, Inc.; F. Schumacher & Co.; Stroheim & Ro- 
mann; J. H. Thorp & Co.; Witcombe-McGeachin & 
Co. Johnson & Faulkner; M. H. Rogers, Inc.; Peter 


Schneider’s Sons Co., are undecided but will probably 
close. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST FLAG 

HAT is said to be the largest American flag, in 

the world has recently been constructed for the 
L. S.: Donaldson Co., Minneapolis. This flag, which 
weighs a ton, measures 90 feet by 172 feet, and was 
unveiled on the Donaldson Building in honor of the 
Knight Templar Convention, held in Minneapolis last 
month. 

The flag, which was made in Minneapolis, has the 
following dimensions. The stripes are 7 feet high, 
and the stars 5 feet high. It consumed 2,445 running 
feet of wool bunting, imported from Great Britain, 
and the stars required 140 yards of muslin. Two hun- 
dred and eighty hours of actual sewing time were de- 
voted to making the flag, using forty miles of thread. 
It is reinforced every 7 feet with unbreakable webbing ; 
2,660 feet of this webbing being required. Three 
thousand feet of rope was used to hang the flag, and 
there are rings one foot apart all around its outside 
edge. Nearly 100 men were required to place the flag 
on the building. 


WILL NIGHT BUSINESS JUSTIFY THIS EXPERIMENT 

HAT may be the thin edge of an entering wedge 

to lengthen the hours of Metropolitan store em 
ployees was the inauguration of what has been called 
a “business woman’s shopping evening’ ’one day each 
week by a Metropolitan department store. It -is 
claimed that 700 customers purchased an average of 
$17.57 each. All sections of the store were said to be 
busy except children’s wear, which tends to carry out 
the theory that the customers were business women 
buying for their own personal needs. It is said that 
the store contemplates keeping open two evenings a 
week if business in the Fall justifies it. 














A RECESSED FIREPLACE OF CARVED 
LIMESTONE I8 AN INTERESTING 
FEATURE IN THE LIVING ROOM AT 
ESTA BROOK, COLONEL & MRS. 
ARTHUR O°BRIEN’S HOME NEAR 
WASHINETON D. C. 


Decorated by H. F. Huber & Co. 

















AN OAK PANELED CIRCULAR 
ROTUNDA IN THE O°BRIEN 
HOME AT ROCK CREEK PARK 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


The floor is inlaid with rare woods with the compass points 
in brass. Decorated by H. F. Huber & Co. 














SOME IMPORTANT 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Continuing Our Discussion, Begun Last Month, of 
the Additional Sales Value Possessed by Reproduc- 
tions of Fabrics and 
Furniture Whose 
Originals Have His- 
toric Interest. 


N our last issue we 

published a num- 
ber of illustrations of 
reproductions of his- 
toric originals. This 
month, on this and 
the following pages, 
we are showing an- 
other selection made 
in the American mar- 
ket, which we have 
found to contain a 
large number of firms 
who have expended 
great care to create 
furniture pieces and 
fabrics in the period styles,—examples which are not 
only correct in matters of form and detail but are 
replicas in every respect of some authentic antique 
having interesting historic associations. 





Reproduction of an Early Georgian mir- 
ror now in the possession of a London 
collector. Illustration courtesy of the 
Reliable Frame Co. 


The historic feature of these products constitutes 
a strong sales argument when properly presented to 
the ultimate consumer, and we are astonished that 
the manufacturers and the retailers don’t play it up 
with greater emphasis. There’s not a home maker 
interested in good furnishings who would not delight 
to own an original Chippendale chair, or Duncan 
Phyfe sofa, or the desk presented by Lafayette to 
Washington, and lacking the monetary power to do 
this, they are satisfied and delighted to possess one 


or more of the really splendid copies which the market 
affords. 


Through advertising and through labels promi- 
nently displayed on the furniture or on the fabrics, 
manufacturers should set forth the history of the 
originals from which reproductions are copied so that 
the retailer may have no lack of material from which 
to construct his sale’s talk featuring the products’ 
romantic interest. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in 
a recent Digest of Opinion regarding trade relations 
between manufacturers and retailers, and compiled by 


Additional Illustrations on Two Following Pages 





Reproduction of an Early English chintz, made from a fragment 
now in the possession cf the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., through 
whose courtesy we publish this illustration. 


the National Association of Furniture Manufacturers 
as a part of the National Home Furnishings program, 
this same idea was stressed by several retailers. One 
retailer puts the matter this way: 

“Incorporate a story to be told in ad-layouts and by 
floor salesmen to the customer. Whatever the fea- 
ture—rare woods; history of design, eic., at least have 
a message tinged with romance if possible. Pride of 
ownership can be more quickly stimulated in this way.” 
Such an opinion, coming from a well known retailer 
shows that not all are blind to the possibilities of sell- 
ing reproduction furniture through its romantic ap- 
peal. 

Next month we will present another series of 
illustrations showing further examples of excellent 
reproduction craftsmanship. 


(To be continued) 





Reproduction of an Empire toile from an original fragment in 
the Metrcpolitan Museum of Art. Illustration courtesy Atkin- 
son, Wade & Co. 
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SOME EXACT REPRO- 
DUCTIONS FROM ORIGE=- 
INALS HAVING HISTORIC 
INTEREST 


See text on page 99 





Reproduction of a sofa from .an original at the Bavarian Castle Biederstein, 
Munich. This was executed in Austria during the Biedermier period, and shows 
a strong Louis XVI influence. Illustration courtesy Mare Peter, Jr., Inc. 





The desk in this illustration is a reproduction of an original now in the Amer- 
ican Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It was presented to General 
Washington by General Lafayette, and used by the former at his Mount Vernon 
estate. Illustration courtesy of Elgin A. Simonds Co. 





Repoduction of a chair now in the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; original 
in the collection of J. Pierpont Morgan. Illustra- 
tion courtesy of the Sikes Chair Co. 





Reproduction of a Duncan Phyfe sofa, the original of which was recently dis- 
played at the Antiques Exposition. Illustration courtesy of the H. Herrmann 
Furniture Co. 
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Reproduction of one of the few authentic Chippen- 
dale chairs. Illustration courtesy of Orsenigo Co. 





Needlepoint chair-back ; reproduced from the original in the 
South Kensington Museum: Illustration courtesy S. Miller. 








Reproduction of an Eighteenth Century commode, made during the 
reign of Louis XVI. he original is in the Louvre, Paris. Illustra- 
tion courtesy of Albert Grosfeld. 





Reproduction of a Queen Anne arm-chair, made 
of walnut, introducing bird’s head, and claws, as 
shown on arms and feet. The original was made in 
the early Eighteenth Century. Illustration courtesy 
Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian. 


SOME EXACT REPRODUCTIONS 
FROM ORIGINALS HAVING 
HISTORIC INTEREST 


See text on page 99 
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Early American Bedroom. 


MERCHANDISING CLINIC HELD FOR HOME 
FURNISHINGS TRADE 

NE of the interesting features of the Furniture 

Mart in Chicago last month was the merchandis- 
ing clinic in home furnishings conducted under the 
auspices of the Furniture Club of America, by Ross 
Crane, Stylist, and Bernard Jakway, merchandising 
director of the National Home Furnishings Campaign, 
in co-operation with the Mart’s advertising service. 

Attendance at these clinics was not as large as was 
expected due to the fact that the buyers were not thor- 
oughly informed concerning the practical value of the 
program. The clinics were conducted every after- 
noon through the two weeks and were received with 
considerable enthusiasm by those in attendance, in fact 
it is practically assured that similar clinics in some 
form or other will have to be continued, and the Fur- 
niture Club is working on additional features, which 
may be added for the January show. 


The illustrations showing four of the settings 


Late XVIII Century Dining Room. 
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which appear on this and the opposite pages, are rep- 
resentative of the group, and each room ensemble was 
arranged to illustrate a certain application of current 
market offerings to modern theories of American home 
decoration. 


Of the illustrations we show beginning at the top 
of this page, the early American bedroom with maple 
and cherry furniture suggests yellow as the dominant 
color for a typical, cheery Early American bedroom. 
Greens and soft reds are introduced for variety and 
interest. The furnishings shown were selected from 
the displays of the Landstrom Furniture Corp.; W. F. 
Whitney Co. ; Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co. ; the Nurre 
Companies ; Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works; 
Grow and Cuttle, Inc. ; Vilas-Mages Co.; and Marshall ° 
Field & Co. 

Next below is a late 18th Century dining room 
presenting the inspiration of four designers, Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Duncan Phyfe. The 
work of these four contemporary craftsmen has been 
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harmonized quite successfully. The buffet, server, 
china cabinet and the two chairs at the table are of 
Sheraton influence. The table is of Duncan Phyfe 
style. The two shield-back chairs are reminiscent of 
Hepplewhite and the remaining chair of Chippendale. 
It is not suggested that all three chair designs be used 
together, but that any one of them would be appro- 
priate with the rest of the furniture. The furnishings 
shown were selected from the displays of the Empire, 
Ltd.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Furst Bros. Co.; 
Grow & Cuttle, Inc. ; and Marshall Field & Co. 


At the top of this page is a Colonial living room. 
‘ The furnishings here were selected with the thought 
of securing something of the tempered informality and 
homelike atmosphere that is characteristic of the 
Colonial spirit. This is expressed in the furniture, 
the design of the mirror, the hunting prints flanking 
it, the Colonial design in the semi-glazed chintz draper- 





Colonial Living Room. 


ies, the hooked rugs, the metal lamps, and in the up- 
holstering and finishing of the wing chair and sofa. 
The India print contributes color and pattern and defi- 
nite Early American character to the scheme. Fur- 
nishings of this setting were selected from the displays 
of the Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co.; Illinois Cabinet 
Co.; Showers Brothers Co.; the Nurre Companies; 
Wm. R. Noe and Sons; Art Lamp Még. Co.; Vilas- 
Mages Co.; Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works; 
Grow & Cuttle, Inc.; Max Sicherman; and Marshall 
Field & Co. 
At the bottom of the page there is an 18th Century 
living room. The predominant color of this room is 
green, selected to suit a southern exposure. Combined 
with this are warmer colors such as rust and soft yel- 
low. The draperies are of Jade green taffeta; the rug 
features an almost all-over pattern in greens and rust 
(Continued on page 137) 


XVIII Century Living Room. 
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SOME INTERESTING CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE 
SHOWN IN CHICAGO 
NE of the interesting groups,of modern furni- 
ture at the Chicago Furniture Mart was de- 
scribed as a contemporary living-dining-sleeping room 
group, designed by G. Rohde, N. Y., for the Haywood- 
Wakefield Co., of Boston. 

This furniture, which was designed as a contri- 
bution to the convenience of a small apartment in 
Metropolitan areas, is an expression of the modern 
type of furniture in which beauty of wood grain and 
interesting fabric texture are combined to create an 
attractive ensemble that, because of the relation of 
its various parts, may be assembled in many interest- 
ing ways. 

There is an interchangeable unit group consisting 
of desk, radio cabinet, and bookcases which can be ar- 
ranged to suit individual requirements of space and 
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taste. The various parts of this group are complete 
in themselves and may be used as individual units or 
they may be assembled as a continuous series of re- 
lated units filling most of the side-wall of a room. 

To overcome the objection to certain types of seat 
furniture, designed for use also as a bed, there is 
what is called a “sleeping sofa.” As a sofa this piece 
has the proper depth and proper pitch, making it as 
comfortable as a sofa should be. It is transformed 
into a bed by the rearrangement of the cushions, the 
sleeping surface is level and is 2 ft. 8 inches wide. 
No mechanism is used to create the change, the change 
being accomplished by removing the back cushions and 
turning the seat cushions upside down. 





TWO FURNITURE MARKETS YEARLY FOR CHICAGO 
N announcement of unusual importance to the 
furniture trade was recently released by the 
American Furniture Mart News Bureau at 
Chicago. The Board of Governors on June 
3rd_ voted unanimously in favor of 
two markets for the furniture industry each 
year. The first market is to open on January 
lst, and continue for two weeks; the summer 
market is to open July 4th, and continue for 
two weeks. 

This action, establishing permanently all 
future market dates, was taken in the interest 
of economy, as it has proved economically un- 
sound for the industry to hold more than two, 
markets a year. 


Groupings of contemporary living-dining-sleeping room furni- 
ture shown at the American Furniture Mart. See text above. 
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Groupings of contemporary living-dining-sleeping room furniture 
shown at the American Furniture Mart. See text on 
opposite page. 


THE CARE OF MOHAIR UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE 
HE Mohair Institute of Chicago is au- 
thority for the following directions for 
the removal of certain incidental damages to 
the covering of mohair upholstered furniture. 

“For original dust or loose particles of 
material the fabric requires comparatively lit- 
tle attention aside from a thorough brushing 
with a stiff whisk-broom occasionally. This is 
a helpful precaution against undue wear from 
gritty particles of dirt that may damage the 
fibres. 

‘Ordinary grease spots and soiling from constant 
use can be removed from mohair velvet with warm 
water and any good laundry or toilet soap. If this 
operation is not sufficient, any of the reputable dry 
cleaning compounds are practical for the purpose but 
under no circumstances should any ammonia solutions 
be used as ammonia might be destructive to the color 
in any fabric. 

“Ink spots may be removed with a saturated solu- 
tion of oxalic acid. Soak the stain for a few seconds 
with this solution, then rinse in clear water to which a 
few drops of ammonia have been added. Perhaps a 
better method, eliminating the use of ammonia, is a 
solution of potassium acid oxalate which is salts of 
lemon or salts of sorrell. Soak the stain in this solu- 
tion in the proportion of two and one-half teaspoon- 





fuls of the salts dissolved in one-half pint of water, 
leaving the fabric in the solution several hours if neces- 
sary, after which apply soapsuds on the spot, allowing 
the suds to soak well into the fibre, then rinse with cold 
water. This will neutralize any of the acid which may 
be left in the goods. 


“Sometimes after severe use, mohair upholstery 
takes a kind of set in spots, the pile being laid slightly, 
giving the goods a mottled color effect. This can be 
removed by wringing out a cloth in hot water and lay- 
ing it over the parts affected. Leave the wet cloth on 
the mohair velvet until the cloth dries. If the velvet 
has not been wholly restored, repeat the operation with 
the result that the pile which is laid down will come 
back to its original position and the fabric will have 
its original plump appearance, not showing any signs 
of wear.” 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE Fair Trade Act, modeled after the Capper- 

Kelly Bill, so long under discussion in Wash- 
ington, was passed by the recent 
Legislature and has been signed by Governor James 
Rolph, Jr. It becomes operative in August, when re- 
sale price maintenance in this State becomes legal. 
The measure provides that resale prices may be placed 
on trade-marked or branded commodities by manu- 
facturers and that retailers may not resell such com- 
modities except at the price stipulated. The excep- 
tions are when the owner is closing out stocks for 
the purpose of discontinuing handling the line, when 
the goods are damaged and proper notice is given 
the public, and when the sale is by order of a court. 

Another measure passed by the State Legislature 
and signed by Governor Rolph is one designed to stop 
indiscriminate price cutting by chain stores. The 
measure makes it unlawful for any person or firm to 
offer for sale any commodity of general use at a price 
lower in one section than in another by the same 
concern, after allowance is made for differences in 
grade, quantity and cost of transportation. 

The management of The Emporium, San Francis- 
co, having given up plans for the erection of a new 
store, has announced plans for the remodeling of the 
present one. The front will be modernized, the dome 
redecorated and many of the departments rearranged, 
with the drapery department on the third floor coming 
in for attention. 

B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, operating four depart- 
ment stores on the Pacific Coast, including that of the 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, have 
announced a sweeping change in their buying policy. 
Buying for the chain has been placed in the hands of 
the R. J. Cronin interests, of New York, and but a 
small amount will be done locally. This change is being 
watched with much interest by Pacific Coast merchants 
who have always held that the trade in this territory 
demands merchandise of a different class than in 
other parts of the country. Numerous changes in 
store personnel have been made and George A. Mans- 
field, formerly with Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, 
and more recently with the Tacoma store of the chain, 
has been transferred to San Francisco, where he has 
been placed in charge of draperies and furniture. At 
one time Mr. Mansfield was with the John Breuner 
Company here. 


John H. Kemp, who has handled the lines of the 
Orinoka Mills in the Pacific Coast territory for so 
many years, has added the rug line of the Randolph 
Dodge Corp. 

Philip Steinmann, formerly in the drapery depart- 
ment of the White House, San Francisco, has joined 
the staff of the Newman Studios, where he has been 
made manager of the drapery department. A specialty 
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California 
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is made of work for theatres, auditoriums and hoteis. 

The Arvan Decorators have applied for a permit to 
conduct an interior decorating business at 907 Post 
Street, San Francisco. 

B. Reed Funsten, head of the Walton N. Moore 
Dry Goods Company, a wholesale house with a large 
drapery and floor covering department, has been 
elected a vice-president of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Moses Heller, for many years with the wholesale 
dry goods house of Heller, Klein & Co., San Francisco, 
but who retired from business several years ago, passed 
away in Yosemite Valley on June 17. Death came 
from a heart attack without warning. He was a native 
of San Francisco, seventy-one years of age. 


M. J. Rosenbaum, who formerly bought furniture 
for The Emporium, San Francisco, has been trans- 
ferred to the Oakland store operated under the name 
of the H. C. Capwell Company, where he has been 
made manager of the furniture department. 

After having been located on the sixth floor of the 
Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, for some time, 
Paul T. Kennedy has moved to ground floor quarters. 
At the same time he has added two new accounts, 
those of the L. C. Phenix Company and the Gillespie 
Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

An imposing Oriental rug section will be a feature 
of the new store of Breuner’s, now in course of con- 
struction at Oakland. Hovagen Bogoshian, head of the 
department, has supervised the architectural plans, and 
while these are being carried out will make a tour 
of the United States. 

A drapery department has been opened in the store 
of the University Avenue Furniture Company, San 
Diego. This is operated under the direction of Earl 
G. Cronburg. 

The interior decorative firm of Frazee and Torrey, 
is now settled in a new home at 9174 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles. 

Roscoe Hicks, well known in Pacific Coast decora- 
tive circles, has joined the staff of the John B. Holtz- 
claw Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

An interior decorative studio has been opened at 
Carmel, Cal. by J. K. Mills. 

Florence Rawlins, formerly with the Gaines-Wal- 
rath Co., of San Francisco and Oakland, is now with 
the Furniture Studios, Inc., Seattle, and recently visited 
California on a buying trip. 

After an absence from the firm of eleven years, 
A. R. Palm has returned to Barker Bros., Los Angeles, 
and has been placed in charge of the floor cover- 
ing department. 

The interior decorating school conducted at Los 
Angeles, by Miss Agnes Myers, has been moved to a 
new home at 679 South Hoover Street. 

(Continued on page 136) 









THE DINING ROOM AT ESTA 
BROOK, THE HOME OF COLONEL 
& MRS. ARTHUR O°BRIEN 


The walls are paneled in pine, the furniture, amongst which 
are several rare pieces, is of mahogany. The draperies are 
of wine colored velvet. Decorated by H. F. Huber & Co. 
























TAPESTRY PANELS USED AS 
DRAPERIES AND EXQUISITE 
TAPESTRY FURNITURE COVERINGS 
ADD INTEREST TO THE LIViInG 
ROOM IN THE O°BRIEN HOME 
NEAR WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Decorated by H. F. Huber & Co. 
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EACK OF FAITH 
PARALYZES TRADE 


Restore Faith in the Advertised Word and Faith in 
the Assurance of Earning a Livelihood and Retail 
Business Will ‘“‘Come Back’’ with a Rush. 


NE of the most startling, and yet, we believe one 
Ou the truest statements made before the Adver- 

tising Federation of America, in ‘convention in 
New York recently, was that by Kenneth Collins, 
Executive Vice-President and Publicity Director for 
R. H. Macy & Co. Said he: 

‘Visualize a massive store and picture millions of 
men and women passing that store, each clutching a 
$5.00 bill—a $5.00 bill which doesn’t need to be saved, 
but which is at this moment passing that massive store 
on its way to the bank, where it will lie in sweet re- 
pose. Every one of those millions of people constitute 
the pointing finger of indictment of present day adver- 
tising. Every one of those millions is an unassailable 
piece of evidence for the contention that advertising 
has failed to make people want pleasure, enjoyment 
and comfort out.of that $5.00 more than they want to 
save it... . Advertising could easily change that frame 
of mind; but we who write advertising have written 
the wrong kind. Make no mistake about it; we have 
fallen down on the job. . . . The buying public must 
be convinced that it is wise to invest their money in 
merchandise, in bonds and securities, at this time. 

“How? By simply reiterating day after day talks 
about sales and bargains? That won’t work. We 
have lied too long. We have worked too. many hor- 
rible exaggerations into our advertising in. the past. 
I and a great many others predicted two ‘and three 
years ago that one day these chickens would come 
home to roost—that one day the deliberate falsehoods 
and the horrible mis-statements of advertisirig would 
make the public so incredulous that in a momént when 
it is difficult to get business the public would not, be- 
lieve the claims of advertisers.” ‘We have . seen this 
demonstrated during . the’ past year with ‘startling 
clarity. Store after store, national advertiser after 
national advertiser has tried to persuade fhe public 
to buy—but the public has been fooled toa often.” 

Mr. Collins, as direct head ‘of the advertising de- 
partment of R. H. Macy & Co.; has undoubtedly been 
in closer touch with the relationship between adver- 
tising and retail sales than perhaps. ‘any. other man 
who could be named. He is, we believe, the first to 
come out with a confession of the fact that misapplied 
advertising space has destroyed the public’ s confidence 


in the advertiser's word. We have no méans of de- 


termining what the increase in advertising expendi- 
ture amounted to last year, as a result of the effort 
of department stores to drum up business. The ad- 
vertising manager of one metropolitan newspaper, at 
the close of 1930, told the writer that their depart- 
ment store advertising income had increased by $250,- 
000. Just one paper of the big metropolitan group 
had been used to spread a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth more of advertising in 1930 than in the previous 
year. And the public disbelieved! 

A Chicago manager made this statement to us: 

“It makes no difference what I advertise in the way 
of goods or in the way of bargains; I cannot get a 
response. But if I will put out on the tables the same 
merchandise, marked at the advertised price, people 
passing through the department will recognize the 
opportunity for savings and the goods will move out.” 
Another proof that advertising no longer appeals to 
those who, in former years, and on former occasions, 
have listened to its siren song. 

If we are to judge by the character and quantity of 
advertising in city newspapers for the last five months, 
the department stores, as well as the specialty stores, 
are prepared to spend even a greater advertising ap- 
propriation to exploit the low prices now quoted on 
current merchandise. Doubtless a large proportion 
of the matter thus spread before the buying public 
is scanned by readers who are skeptically minded. 
Even if it is all true, or partly true, the fact remains 
that the public has suffered a tremendous injury to 
its faith concerning comparative price quotations in 
newspaper advertising. As Mr; Collins has said: “I 
and others two and three years ago predicted that one 
day the public would not believe their eiyertions 
claims.” 2 

That day has apparently come; and its saialte are 
inevitably to be borne by those who have betrayed the 
public’s confidence. During the period when merchan- 
dise can really quote price concessions of unusual 
magnitude, their quotations are spread before an un- 
responsive audience, whose dollars languish in a sav- 
ings bank which has so little need for them that even 
the formerly low interest pay- 
ment for their use has been 
cut and cut again. 

This, however, is only 
part of the story of reduced 
public purchases. The failure 
to believe the advertised word 
may count for part of Mr. 
and. Mrs. Buying Public’s un- 
responsiveness to the prices 
which, as one store puts it, 
are “the lowest in thirty 
years.” But another and very 
definite reason for curtailed 





When the advertis- 
ers’ word ceases to in: 
spire confidence, trade 
automatically § dimin- 
ishes. 
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purchasing is that mental condition which fears a fu- 
ture that may be even worse than the present. Neigh- 
bors out of jobs; or working on a reduced income; or 
working part time; the cutting down of overhead; the 
decimation of working forces; the inauguration of 
strict and stricter censorship concerning all plans 
which, in the reaching out for new business, entail the 
risk of invested capital—all have their effect in dis- 
turbing that security of well-being and comfort which 
alone can encourage people in moderate circumstances 
to buy things that they can do without. 

The American people as a whole have been staging 
a demonstration of how well they can get along with 
old clothes, old automobiles; no theatres; and without 
many other things which in the light of a schedule of 
stringent economy may be deemed unnecessary. It 
will take a long series of consistent, conservative, 
strictly truthful advertising representations to restore 
the public’s confidence in the department store’s 
printed word. It will be just as necessary to restore 
the public’s confidence in its own ability to pay its 
way by reason of security in its employment; certain- 
ty of compensation; and a future reasonably sure on 
which to base its expectations of commensurate sav- 
ings against misfortune and advancing years. 

In every big institution there stalks the spectre of 
future unemployment. Operatives, clerks, inside and 
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outside representatives, look furtively at each other 
and wonder: “Who is next?” 

This spirit of fear has, we venture to say, done 
more to stop buying than has been caused by actual 
unemployment. 

It would be a small thing for employers of labor, 
large or small, to frankly say to those who serve them 
in a wage-earning capacity: “We believe that we are 
doing everything humanly possible to maintain the 
earning capacity of the business you serve. We have 
no intention of taking advantage of present conditions 
of depression, either to discharge necessary help nor to 
curtail the earning capacity of our workers. On the 
other hand, you should not reduce your expenditures 
beyond that proportion represented by an involuntary 
reduction of your income. You should not pass on to 
others by your failure to buy necessary things, an en- 
forced economy greater than that put upon you. We 
do not want you to be disturbed in your assurance of 
employment ; do you therefore not make it even more 
difficult for the unemployed to obtain jobs by compet- 
ing with them when you are still employed. This 
business was built by mutual confidence, esteem, and 
cooperative industry. We intend to do our share to 
maintain it on that same basis.” 

Many organizations undoubtedly have a financial 
‘surplus and a certainty of earning power that 
will enable them to go much further in remov- 
ying fear from the minds of those in their em- 
ploy. Where that is possible, it should be done, 
because in no other way can we see a means 
| (Continued on page 136) 


i THE REORGANIZED DEPARTMENT AT 
GIMBLE BROS., MILWAUKEE 
ISITORS to Milwaukee have remarked 
at the great changes that have taken 
‘place in the Upholstery Department of Gim- 
bel Bros., since the advent of George J. Bur- 
trison, who assumed charge of the department 
hthe first of the year. 

The department has been cleared of all ob- 
structing fixtures so that one can obtain clear 
view from one end to the other. The entire 
layout and location of the various sections 
has been changed with results beneficial to the 
business. 

The photographs which we show were em- 
ployed recently in a full page newspaper 
‘announcement of the department and _ its 
_ Services. 

Mr. Burrison reports business as fairly 
satisfactory considering conditions there and 
elsewhere. 





* Two views in the rearranged upholstery department of Gim- 
bel Bros. Milwaukee Store. See text above. 
2 
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Becker, Smith & Page. 





Baeck Wall Paper Co. 





The W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 


FOUR DISTINCTIVE PATTERNS SHOWN AT THE 
WALL PAPER CONVENTION OPENING AT THE 
HOTEL COMMODORE, JULY 13th. 





The E. R. Haffelfinger Co. 
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BUDGET INTERIORS AT ART 
CENTER 


SUMMER exhibit of unusual 
interest opened at the Art 


Center on June 17th and endeavors 
to show, through a number of well 
planned interiors, that people of 
limited means can furnish their 
homes charmingly and distinc- 
tively at a total cost of between 
$400 and $800. These budgeted 
interiors consist of two three 
room apartments and one two room 
apartment. 

One of the three room apart- 
ment is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of a person with an in- 
come of about $5,000 a year. The 
materials were selected by Roy J. 
Requa and loaned by Blooming- 
dales. The total cost of decorating 


$717.41. 


At the top of the opposite page we show a view 
of the living room which gives a comprehensive idea 
of the care used in the furnishing and decoration of 
these units. This room, while modernistic in charac- 
ter, is not bizarre and is distinctly liveable, and it 
costs only $392.33 to duplicate. The wall paper is of 
bluish-green in broken stripes and the furniture is 
black, upholstered in rust-colored corduroy. 

Of the two apartments to which James A. Hearn 
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this apartment is approximately In the James A. Hearn three room apartment, designed for a couple living on $40 weekly. 


& Son loaned the decorations, one is designed for a 
man’s use and costs approximately $403. A unique 
feature of this apartment is the living room with the 
bunk room to one side. The furnishings are of maple 
and the general color scheme is green, gold and cedar. 
The wall paper in the living room is a hunting scene 
and is a copy of a paper from an old house in Comp- 
ton, Rhode Island. A corner of this room we illustrate 
at the bottom of this page. 

The other Hearn unit has 
three rooms and is for a married 
couple living on a $40 a week sal- 
ary. The living room which we il- 
lustrate at the head of this article, 
is in the XVIII Century style. The 
furniture is of mahogany and the 
color scheme is canary yellow and 
green. 

The bedroom shown at the 
bottom of the opposite page is in 
the Provincial style, using Swedish 
furniture. The color scheme is 
yellow, red, and green. The cost 
for the living room and bedroom 
is $274.44 and $136.62, respec- 
tively. 

All of these budget interiors 
are examples of how good taste in 
furnishing can be expressed at 
small monetary cost, and _ they 








Living room in the Hearn bachelor apartment. 
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market wall paper patterns of a 
high artistic character they would 
begin to include wall paper in their 
specifications. 

Now, when there is so much 
evidence of decorator interest in 
wall paper, manufacturers and the 
large wholesalers should redouble 
their efforts to appeal directly to 
this class of trade. It is true that 
the number of rolls purchased by 
decorators represents only a small 
proportion of the manufacturers’ 
output, but it must be remembered 
that the decorators’ approval of 
any product gives to it prestige and 
an acceptability with the general 
public which is worth to the trade 
a considerable amount of money 
and effort to obtain. 

In the past decade the wall 
paper industry has done good work 


Living room in the Bloomingdale apartment, designed for the $5000 a year man and his wife. in promoting the sale of wall pape: 


should have an inspirational value not only for the 
general public but for the many decorators whose 
clients come from the moderately well off rather than 
from the richer classes. 

Other firms besides Bloomingdales and Hearns 
who cooperated to make this exhibit successful were 
The Wallpaper Association of the United States, 
Frederick Blank & Co., Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., 
the Craftex Co., H. A. Bame, the 
Crane Co., and the International 
Nickel Co. The decorators were 
Roy J. Requa of Bloomingdale 
Brothers and Miss LaVerne Neil 
of James A. Hearn & Son. 


WALL PAPER’S GROWING POPU- 

LARITY WITH DECORATORS 

T IS gratifying to note how fre- 
I quently in the model interiors 
which have been shown this season 
in department stores, at conven- 
tions, at exhibitions and elsewhere, 
wall paper has been utilized by tke 
decorators. This acceptance of 
wall paper is evidence of what 
we have asserted for several 
years—namely, that once the 
decorators were convinced that 
there are attainable in the regular 





Bed room in the three room Hearn apartment. 


to the general public. They should 
put into the promotion of wall paper-interest for the 
decorator an equal amount of care and attention 
through service in the matter of furnishing samples, 
through advertising in journals appealing directly to 
the decorator and through making it generally known 
to the decorative world that the wall paper patterns as 
a whole are now as representative of good art as are 
the patterns used in the other decorative accessories. 
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THE GERMAN FURNITURE ILLUSTRATED ON THE 
OPPOSITE PAGE 


» oye one outstanding advantage to the art of in- 
terior furnishing that, in our opinion, has grown 
out of the effort to develop “modern” interiors is 
that phase of it which may be called “utility” furniture. 
This is probably not the name under which the various 
designs have been presented but it is the term which 
to us most clearly expresses the type of development 
that has occurred. 

If we hark back, in America, to the arts and crafts 
work of Gustav Stickley we recall that his furniture 
was popularized at the time when architecture made 
much of built-in fitments. “Craftsmen” furniture, so- 
called because of its relationship to the magazine of 
that name, edited by Stickley, frequently incorporated 
the utility of two purposes in the single unit. From that 
time on designers of the “modern” school, along with 
the attempt to produce new designs, also incorporated 
purposeful changes intended to add to the utilitarian 
value of the pieces reproduced. 

From time to time we have criticised certain de- 
velopments of the German type of Art Moderne be- 
cause they have seemed to us to be more bizarre than 
useful, but in the more recent developments of what 
we choose to call the “utility” type, they have produced 
some remarkably clever schemes of furniture construc- 
tion and arrangement. 


Noteworthy among these is the work of C. A. 
Ruedenauer, Stuttgart, whose “universal cupboard,” 
which forms the subject of two of our illustrations, is 
a remarkable development of the type of: furniture its 
name describes. His table, which we: also. illustrate, 
with three tiers of stationary ‘shelves’and supple- 
mentary sliding shelves, is an interesting phase of flex- 
ibility that will increase the usefulness. of ‘the furni- 
ture unit while at the same time it conforms to the 
newer idea of space saving fitments. 

The illustrations herewith shown are reproduced 
from Innen Dekoration, and accompanied an article on 


the work of Ruedenauer in the May number. 


ENGLISH VELVET PRODUCERS UNITE 


HE mohair velvet producers and spinners of the 

British Empire recently organized under the title 

of the British Mohair Association." It is the intention 

of the association to adopt standards'of quality which 
will be imposed upon their membership. 

The adoption of these staridardstare purely in the 
interests of protecting the mohair business from the in- 
troduction of grades that would injure its reputation, 
and information concerning the use of mohair fabrics 
will be distributed by the association. Already they 
have published a booklet entitled, “Notes on the Up- 
holstery of Cinema and Theatre Seats.” 


Dining Room of the New Philips Inn at Andover, Mass, The wall panels, depicting the early days of Massachusetts Bay Colony, are 
in soft water color. The subjects include, Landing of the Pilgrims, Provincetown; Dorchester Point, Foster’s Hill, Windmill Point, uth 
Battery, Fox Hill, Old South Church, King’s Chapel, Old State House, Faneuil Hall, North Battery, Hartford, New London and Yale Col- 


lege. Courtesy of Hotel Bulletin 
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EXAMPLES OF GERMAN 
**UTILITY®’? FURNITURE 


See text on opposite page. 


Illustrations courtesy “Innen Dekoration.” 
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BOSTON CURTAIN 
WEEK 


HE Ninth Boston Curtain Week which was held 
T at the Hotel Statler on June 22nd to 24th, was 
pronounced a great success by both exhibitors and 
visiting buyers. On the opening day there were more 
buyers who registered than on any day ever before 
in the history of the Week. A large volume of busi- 
ness was booked, and there was a pronounced feeling 
of optimism on the outlook for Fall business. 

As in previous years, a buffet luncheon was served 
each day in one of the parlors on the. Mezzanine floor, 
where both manufacturers and visitors had a further 
opportunity for friendly contacts. The evening dinner 
get-together was dispensed with this year. 

The manufacturers exhibiting and their lines in- 
cluded— 

The American Window Shade Machine Go., Inc., 
had their usual exhibit of the window ‘shade machine 
in full operation. This is always a center of-attraction 
because even those not yet prepared to undertake the 
purchase of a machine always find it interesting to 
watch the precision with which the work of turning 
out a shade is accomplished. 

The New England Curtain Co., showed a ‘large 
display of novelty curtains, featuring printed voile 
overdrape sets with valance. The line included also 
cottage curtains in novelty marquisettes and printed 
voile, and pair goods with separate valances. 

John W. Conquest, displayed a large range of ruf- 
fled curtains and various novelty effects, including sun- 
tan rayon and figured marquisettes. Yarn-dyed pastel 
colors in point d’esprit dots and novelty figures were 
also prominent. 

The Stone-Cline Curtain To., had a distinctive 
novelty line of curtains featuring pastel colored cottage 
sets made of their Beryl permanent finish marquisettes, 
new in the line this season with dobby weave effects 
as a decoration to borders and sides. One of the 
attractive numbers showing a plaid border with the 
rest of the curtain containing point d’esprit dots, made 
possible by a newly-developed loom manipulation. 

Craftwoven Fabrics Co., offered a fine display of 
ruffled curtains, both fluted and tailored styles, with 
piece goods to match. Their ready-made casement cur- 
tains with three clusters of pinch pleats and draw cord 
attracted considerable attention. Colors are freely 
used in this line being accomplished by piping and 
dots of contrasting colors with black a popular feature. 

Yacobian Bros., Inc., showed a great variety of 
antique hooked rugs. 

Arnold B. Cox showed a series of new dot effects 
on marquisette grounds, with a large line of ruffled 
curtains featuring pastel shades and colored dots on 
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suntan and other colored grounds. Marquisette panels 
with hand-drawn work at the border and fringed hem 
were also a feature. 

Modern Curtain Co., had a whole room given over 
to cottage sets, featuring suntan marquisettes with em- 
broidered borders and Tom Thumb ruffles. Yarn and 
piece dyed fabrics both semi-tailored and with 
flounces of varying widths were particularly interest- 
ing. ' 

Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., in addition to their 
many new types of novelty curtains had a very strong 
display of marquisette piece goods particularly in the 
decorative types, including floral motifs, small basket 
désigns, clipped spot designs in various sized dots, 
small ¢ircles, cross-bar and point d’esprit effects. Lin- 
den and Biltmore marquisettes are new features in the 
line and are bound to be popular. 

Vatco Mfg. Co., showed a large line of tailor- 
made furniture slip covers. 

Silk Products Co., had an extensive display of 
pillows, overdrapes, bar harbors and novelties. 

Celanese Corp. of America featured a striking 
display of piece goods including voiles, ninons, taffetas, 
moires, etc. 

Ellery Products Co., were new exhibiters this year, 
with an extensive line of draperies in damask, as well 
as bedroom ensembles in printed and dotted marqui- 
settes. Drapery sets were offered in.a range of twenty 
styles from tailored pinch-pleat types to elaborately 
festooned overdraperies. 

London Aetz Fabric Co., presented an unusual 
display of prepared soluble fabrics for lace making. 

The Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., offered. 4 wide © 
range of cottage sets in a large variety of original pat- 
terns, together with the Royal-Rich line of custem tai- 
lored damask overdrapes. 

The drapery hardware and fixtures used in part by 
all the exhibitors was supplied through the courtesy 
of the Dovercraft Co., and H. L. Judd Co. 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION HOLDS GOLF MEET 


HILE the functions of the new Wholesale Up- 

holstery Fabrics Association, of New England, 
are definitely related to business, they also give a 
thought to recreation, and a golf holiday was held 
under the auspices of the association on June 12th, at 
the Commonwealth Country Club, in Boston. Coming 
at the close of a rainy week, the members were grati- 
fied to have a clear day under sunny skies for the 
event. 

Dealers and retail salesmen from Boston and a 
number of other cities were in attendance. New York 
was also represented by Franklin I. Judson and George 
J. Lewin of Stoheim & Romann, Paul H. Gadebusch 
and Chas. H. Johnstone of F. Schumacher & Co., all 
of whom we understand carried off prizes. 





A ROOM FROM POWELL HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA NOW IN THE 
AMERICAN WING AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


The wall paper is American made copied in the late XVIII Century from 
a Chinese pattern brought from England. 








WHAT IS A 
FAIR WORK- 
ROOM CHARGE? 


NE of the questions most frequently referred to 
Q us is that of how much should be charged for 
various types of workroom service ? 

This is a difficult question to adequately answer 
for we appreciate the fact that while workroom opera- 
tions may be everywhere the same in certain specific in- 
stances there is bound to be variations in the compen- 
sation paid for the service rendered. What would be 
a fair price for performing certain work in San Fran- 
cisco might be totally inadequate for the same work 
performed in Philadelphia, and what would be a fair 
charge in New York might seem exorbitant if applied 
to some other locality where loft space was less ex- 
pensive, and where living costs in general were not 
so high. 

In an endeavor to determine what are considered 
fair prices for some of the most common types of 
workroom service, we have asked leading stores in 
various cities to list for us the charges made in their 
locality, and the figures obtained in six of these cities 
are published in chart form on the following pages so 
that they may be readily compared by workroom heads 
with those charged for similar work in their own 
shops. 

It is neither intended nor expected that the figures 
here given will set up a rule by which workroom func- 
tions should be governed. These figures are represen- 
tative merely of that which is considered a fair price 
in the locality where the store whose figures are 
quoted is located. It is fair to presume that as we 
have used a typical store in each city that the prices 
quoted are representative of charges made by other 
stores in that vicinity. It is also fair to presume that 
the quality in each case is representative of high-class 
workmanship, because in no case are we quoting the 
prices of stores below the top level in the department 
store field. 

In addition to the six stores whose figures are 
represented in chart form, we append herewith also 
the complete figures of one of the leading stores in the 
city of Los Angeles. There is so much of important 
detail in the list of charges furnished by this store that 
it would be impossible to include them comprehensively 
as a portion of the chart. We, therefore, give this 
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Workroom costs for a drapery such as the above vary widely in different 
localities due to rental and wage and other differences. 








particular one in full with the complete qualifying 
language descriptive of the various items. 

Taken as a whole the prices here set down should 
be of considerable assistance in helping workroom 
managers to establish for themselves a workable price 
list from which salespeople can quote the cost of all 
routine workroom operations in the production of 
standardized drapery units. 

‘ FROM A LEADING LOS ANGELES STORE 
VELOUR VALANCES 


Unlined Each Width 
Shes FS Oe ee ee $ .75 


PIOUS OF CINE 0's os acs Pie ees 1 Oe ee 1,25 
Frome hemhed *:. 3. 6 ee Fa ee ta ee 2.00 
Straight bottom & fringe each width ............... 25 
Scallop and fringe each width ...................... 50 
Lined Each Width 
SON oss ekg akg Fes be CAL: Se 1.25 
Hoahs @F OMe ios eS tie: . . eee 1.75 
Prine bentee: 3 ea es... See . Bae 
Straight bottom & fringe each width ................ 25 
Scallop & fringe each width ................. 0.0005: 50 
Lined and Interlined Each Width 
OTT ree eee ly Oy ho wae 1.75 
Hooks of rings 2.4.66. A501 eee 2.25 
Preaek bended. .....5.. 5) vessaunkankystaeos tee 2.75 
Straight bottom & fringe each width .... ............ 50 
Scallop & fringe each width ........................ 75 


Note: Galloon trimmings, etc.—See Estimator. 
Note: Circle tops add 75c to each width. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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LABOR PRICE-LIST FOR MAKING AND HANGING LACK. CURTAINS, PORTIERES, 
DRAPERIES, ETC. 


Hanging lace curtains on curtain hooks at house.............cceeeeee cece eee ee eee ene ce eteeeeee rr eee eee eeeeees 
Hanging lace curtains headed up at House........--. eee cece cece ee ee eee tence eens ee eecnesnseeeneeeeeeeeeneneee 
Measuring, making, heading in store and hanging.............seeeeeeeee een eee e eee e ner ee eee eeteeeeeeeeeeees 
Measuring, making, heading in store, hemming edges and hanging ..............seeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 
Measuring, making, heading in store, hooks sewed iM...........seeeeeeeee cee ceeeeeeer serene eesreeseeeetseeee 
Measuring, making, heading in store, hooks sewed, with traverse attachment .............-ssseeeeeeeeeereeres 


SASH CURTAINS 


Measuring, making and heading in store and hanging om rods .........ceeeeecee cece eee eeeeeeceeeeeereeeeees 
Measuring, making and heading in store, hooks sewed on and hanging on rods.............eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


MAKING LININGS FOR BEDSETS AND BOLSTER ROLLS, COVERED INCLUDING SATEEN 


Lining plain hemmed all around bedset, not tacked to liming ........... ese ce cece cece eee e cent eeeeeteeeeenes 
Lining plain hemmed all around bedset, tacked to liming..........ccccccccccccscccscvcncccccccessccesevsssedec 
Lining with pinked edges around bedset, not tacked to Own QOOdS ..........ccceecceceeeeeeedeeeteeeteeteees 
Lining with pisked edecs bedeet, tacteed to Tate. 2. os ois c ec ccccccccccccscccccncecvsrssasevecestbaseudasepens 
Covering Gased bolster reall, lace tot tock’ 00 TRING. <2. .esccccdcccddsccscvcncvdswendasasvedopeeavensapenes 
Covering open bolster roll, lace not tacked to lining 
Coveting epan Salaten Dol, Tied CHAE Fs THRU. oo o.n c vinscs cnc caccdcveccccccvccveseeictescescucsedhbavaabanan 
Covert Goned talater wiih, Dice: We Oe nik ooo Ses xe cece sens vacwescnerecacaneses deine ed es dee 
Covering closed bolster roll, lace tacked to lining, using lining ..............cecsecceesececteeccsenecesesees 


Covering closed bolster roll, lace not tacked to lining, using own goods 
Covering open bolster roll, lace not tacked to lining, using own goods 


Covering open bolster roll, lace tacked to lining, using own goods 


ee | 


2 


ee | 


STOCK PORTIERES 


Hanging portieres straight on curtain hooks at house 
PUTNONG GHONOE OF TE is 6 vc cos ok 64g a0tde po andes shbcenevécnns cide sGe cease need creek Otek sc cea eee 
Bienseraae headin ae Deri CEAGGNIT). BOVRETOR . «555i osc icc che cc cd ckngrdend deaed Reeeteliekebereeinan 
Measuring heading and hanging D. F. Cotton Velour portieres .............. ccc eee c ec cccccccccccccccceeces 
Measuring heading, rolling edges and hanging D. F. jute velour portieres 
If trimmed with cord or edging, extra 


er 


CCR eee EE HOHE EEE EHH EHH OHHH HEHEHE EEE EE EES 
ee oy 


PORTIERES TO ORDER 


Measuring, trimming edges, heading and hanging for double-faced materials ...............ccceccccccccceecs 
Measuring, interlining, lining with sateen or silk, trimming, edging, heading and hanging ..................... 
Measuring, trimming, lining with damask, velour, etc., trimming edges, heading and hanging .................. 
Measuring, where one-half widths are used, lining with damask, velour, etc., trimming edges, heading and hanging 


OVERCURTAINS 
Unlined, Hook and Tape Heading 
Se, PURE DHE pind codec takverdicvcescdcine sactednecvuscuvecs oiebasebloe aces 
Lined, Hook and Tape Heading 
Lined, French Heading 


CHETCHHEHHCHEHHOHSOSHHHOECH SO HH OHH SHEE RES CES OSES 





cee ee ee eee rere ses eeeseeeeresaseses 







eoeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeseseres ts OgMeos 






LABOR CHARGES FOR CUT DRAPERIES 


Single door or window treated with festoon drapery, one long curtain lined and interlined, trimmed and hung 
Single door or window treated with overdrapery, and one pair long curtains lined, interlined, trimmed and hung 
Single window or door treated with overdrapery only, lined, interlined, trimmed and hung 
Bay window treated with overdrapery only, lined, interlined, trimmed and hung 





ed 








Ceoeerereresreeeeceeseeseeseseeeoce 









LABOR FOR HANGING POLES AND RODS 


Single for either poles or rods 
Quantities up to six 


eoC ee eesreeerecesesrceseeseseeseee 





SSCSOSHREOH HE OOS 6OFOKOOS 6.64 EUG C6. 6 OOS C ETT REE ONES CHO HOC EB OS 
es 
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Montreal 


1.25 per hour 
1.25 per hour 
1.50 per pair 
1.75 per pair 
3.00 per pair 
4.00 per pair 


1.50 per pair 
3.00 per pair 


1.25 per hour 
1.25 per hour 
10.25 per pair 
9.50 per pair 
9.50 per pair 
1.65 pair extra 


9.50 
12.00 
10.50 

7.25 


10.00 
15.00 
6.00 
1.35 per foot 


1.25 per hour 
1:25 per hour 
1.25 per hour 
1.25 per hour 








Toronto 
Making 


1.00—1.50 
1.75—2.00 


Making only 2.75 
4.50 


1.75 
2.00 
3.25 
3.50 
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New York 


Time 

Time 
Making only 1.15 up 
Making only 2.25 up 
Making only 4.00 up 


Making only 2.25 per pr. 
Making only 4.00 per pr. 


Time 
Time 


Making 7.50 up 


Making only 18.00 to 35.00 


Time 
Time 
Time 
Time 
Time 
2.50 per hour 





Brooklyn 


1.00 
1.00 
2.50 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 


3.00 per pair 
4.00 per pair 


2.50 
2.50 
7.50 
7.50 


2.00 


15.00 
16.00 
18.00 
15.00 


18.00 
20.00 
18.00 
30.00 


2.00 
75 
15 
75 


Expenses Extra 








Chicago 


2.00 per hour 
2.00 per hour 
1.35 per pair 
1.75 per pair 
2.50 per pair 
Traverse 2.25 extra 


_*£ 


1.35 per pair 
2.10 per pair 


2.00 per hour 
2.00 per hour 
4.50 per pair 
4.50 per pair 


2.50 


4.50 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


12.00 
18.00 
13.50 
24.00 


Poles .50; Rods .25 
40 
25 
.20 


2.00 
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Philadelphia 


75c to 1.00 pair 
6.50 
2.50 
3.50 
3.00 
4.00 


1.50 per pr. 
2.50 per pr. 


5.00 
5.00 
S. F. 7.50; D. F. 10.50 
10.50 
10.00 
5.00 


12.50 
15.00 
12.00 
10.00 


10.00 
12.50 
10.00 
25.00 


1.50 
1.60 
50 
50 


Railway fare extra 

































































































































































VALANCES 
Cretonne & Light-weight Fabrics 
Unlined Each Width 


36-in. 50-in. 


Shirr . Cie snea ee leek 35 .50 
ROOM OUR nok: Pie 4c ae ae ot ee 75 
eae Wee «6 cs can ea hawks £7 1.25 
Straight bottom with fringe each width ..... .25 25 
Scallop & fringe each width ................ 35 35 
Lined Each Width 
Se ol ora nS eee ee RR COD ee ou ae Ne ar 75 1.00 
Hooks or rings ibe A OEY dita teal Sein ca ls 1.00 1.50 
NN OS REE PR Reet ree ee 1.50 1.75 
Straight bottom with fringe each width ...... 25 25 
Scallop & fringe each width ................ 50 50 
Lined and Interlined Each Width 
Shirr I eR GN eo 8 te ee FOU, 1.00 1.50 
Hooks or rings tet htid tea garters Gabe ee 1.50 2.00 
French headed eb pee a Pa, eS 2.00 2.25 
Straight bottom with fringe each width ...... 35 a 
Scallop & fringe each width ................ 65 65 
Note: Circle tops add 50c to each width. 
BED SETS 
Plein unlined with sWam@ .......6.065 0000085 ee 
Plain unlined—sham and valance ................... 6.00 
Plain unlined as above scalloped edge .............. 6.50 
Plain unlined as above scalloped edging ............ 7.50 
TNE. a. . <a a nia eote taka aera adhe aaa od chee 4.00 


Fancy—bed sets with welts, ruching, puffing and trim- 
ming—Charge according to amount of labor re- 
quired. 


Bolster Rolls Covered 


Plain . Fu aie-va ta ehine SEN Lae $1.50 and up 
NET CURTAIN STOCK 
Curtains and Panels 

Pair 
Plain nets delivered .................. Ae da eee 
Plain nets hung—3 pair and over, per pair .......... 1.00 
ee 8 oe are enn eres 2.00 
Se ME IID. osu basis cies carnae duke eve dyes eee 
NT RT er ee ee each .75 
etic nell so varnay OTE CE Ce ap ee 1.00 
Stock curtains headed and delivered ............... .50 

Stock curtains headed and hung—3 pr. and over, 
RRC IS Ar Ras Sere ae ee 1.00 


Stock curtains one or two pr. headed and hung, per pr. 1.50 
Brise Bie Panels 


1 to 10 panels headed and delivered ............... each__ 50 
ES EEE EA Eee ee each .75 
NE rrr erp naae each 1.00 
ee ns oe ie eies badiaw Sy amneas each 1.50 


Note: Ruffles—see ruffled curtains. 
Note: For circle tops add $1.50 for pairs—75c for 
panels. 


VELOUR DRAPES 
Unlined—Split 


Shirr } ie Gaond tes saree ee kobe uo heen 1.75 
Hooks or rings Pe Boise Pr lao eee. ta: ule Sac a 
Premch headed .........c0csese: = Satecae wt aiel nwt . Bae 
Circle tops add .......... Ras denis aia eee 
Lined—Split 
Shirr ok Wacicuhat totes oa oo ai ai cea vaccine a 3.00 
Hooks or rings saad eRe ce Aca e ees eee ee Saree 3.50 
I, oo ee POS, wires 4.50 
ee I OM io ee eo, 1.50 
’ Valined~ Full 
NE ee coke ig SS 5 eae ee ey hot ru eae 2.50 
Ce gr i 3.00 
PE III 2 od ards ok ewan de bak dy eos 4.00 
eT I I a, acaraie Ud ledotaswe fk MGS ac bien a u 1.00 
Lined—Full 
DE Lobkehs ts e6edde wane udeabadaeds Coaetiadalesaeween 4.50 
oS a ee is eee Saints eae 5.00 
French headed eel eA Serre ed os eed 6.00 
TD ie oe Bes ee ee oe 1.50 


Shirr .. Rede appt TeaY «5 ok eee .. $4.50 
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Hochst 60 2006 6. i502 ho eS ae eee 5.50 
Prasen. Mae ~ os ee Se ea eo ee a ee 6.00 
CivGis: 0900 GER «6. i eee ee 2.00 
Lined and Interlined—Full 
BN oss naan a Bava dnes cts F0bas CRTs Bee $5.50 
Seah OF Wii a. oe Pi aaa eae 6.50 
Piremet OGM 65s a eee an 8 ce ee 7.50 
Cheelig St I oc oie ge oe 2.00 


Note: Damask same as above. 


DRAPES. PRINTED MATERIALS AND LIGHT- 
WEIGHT FABRICS 


Unlined—Split 
PAIR 
36-inch 50-inch 
ME «9 Ga dts Sis alc bunc eer uwane Lass $1.00 $1.25 
Se OP WEN oss tg hn bas de bo ee 1.50 1.75 
Frenes  WAR os. iss eee ee 2.00 2.75 
Unlined—Full 
EO an Pat Lo RES T= 1.50 1.75 
ee TE BIN 8 co on ol cee Oe 2.00 2.25 
French headed ...... ‘ch chip ee en teee eons 3.00 3.25 
Lined—Split 
BE Fn ewe Ses aioe Hale ae ee 2.00 © 2.00 
PO: MON: 0c ac cack ea idee eee 2.50 2.50 
rer MN oo o5 thee eee 3.50 3.50 
Lined—Full 
eee COM ie Pere At Set igs ore 2.50 3.00 
Se Fee arcsec) 3.25 3.50 
eee WME 5.b.0o ceo ieee sedseeeee 4.25 4.50 
Lined and Interlined—Split 
FE Pee Fe ES 5. 3.50 4.00 
Te FR te Nata CO Le ote pe 4.00 5.00 
Rr rere pee tn oie L 5.00 6.00 
Lined and Interlined—Full 
DU a. va-gakbein sta bxue esd us Garena 4.00 5.00 
6 rr eames 4.50 6.50 
|” A Cree etre ee Ot ek 5.50 7.50 
VELOUR PORTIERES 
Split Width—Back to Back 
SY | ouwks gp aan one bude HOR Apu ee eee Se $7.50 
eT | Sa Lens Papua ray we ge Pars 8.50 
UU THON, oun. kes rl ck ae bk Lae eee 10.00 
Full Width—Back to Back 
MOOD. cc bk ty end bebe Ba dren ee eT ote 8.50 
SS etry ree See ae. eRe 10.00 
POCNGY OUI 9 6.5.6.2 ck sd cos anndhudnwdthe Ore eres 11.00 
Split Width Interlined—Back to Back 
SY Sc vbesnab std eindhantes bade et eee 9.00 
NS Be ris sn din GSe ens 3 da eee oe rate 9.50 
PON TR i kk. 664s wae ccihs 205 eine aia 10.50 


NE. i chore us Oka 0 eked eds Bade Pe 9.50 
Hooks or rings 
French headed 


PORTIERES OF MONKS CLOTH-REPPS- 
ARMURES, ETC, 


ID ok nes Oubnek wh noe ha seeks it ob 2.50 
SOOD C0 CE 5 oes ie os oh ece tenes ee eee 3.00 
SPCNNe WGI oo ice 9s dees Che hes Seabee 4.50 


Note: Circle tops add $3.00 to above where back to 
back. Others $1.50 per pair. 


GAUZE CURTAINS 


Panels-Split 
Shirr plain hem ....... 75 Fringe $1.00 
Hooks or rings plain hem ....... 1.00 Fringe - 1.25 
French headed plain hem ....... 1.25 Fringe 1.50 
Panels-Full 
Shirr plain hem ....... 1.00 Fringe 1.25 
Hooks or rings plain hem ....... 1.25 Fringe 1.50 
French headed plain hem ....... 1.50 Fringe 2.00 
Pairs—Full 
Shirr plain hem ....... 1.50 Fringe 2.00 
Hooks or rings plain hem ....... 1.75 Fringe 2.25 
French headed plain hem ....... 3.00 Fringe 3.50 


Add $1.50 pair for Circle tops. 
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UNIQUE DECORATION 
IN WOMAR’S CLUB 


HE formal opening of the recently decorated 
Junior Lounge of the American Woman’s As- 
sociation club house at 353 W. 57th St., N. Y., was 
held last month. More than ordinary interest is at- 
tached to the decoration of this lounge and adjoining 
game room because of the fact that the decoration is 
the work of two of the artist members, M. Elizabeth 
Price and Lucile Howard, who have chosen for the 
decoration of the lounge, garden scenes of XIX Cen- 
tury character and have executed them in a technique 
that is particularly appropriate for the purpose. 
It must- be compre- 
hended that this room, which 
is designated the Junior 
Lounge, is also the Junior 
Ballroom, and while the 
mural decorations make an 
unusual background for the 
lounge furnishings they are 
also equally appropriate as a 
setting when the room is 
used for dancing purposes. 
As will be seen by the 
illustrations which we re- 
produce, the lounge walls 


Views of the recently decorated Junior lounge of. the American 
Woman’s Association House. 


















present a panoramic representation of a garden party. 
Against the background of trees, flowering plants, and 
softly-toned brick walls there are XIX Century belles 
with wide sweeping skirts and gay bonnets attended by 
slim waisted gallants with peg top trousers, cut-a-way 
coats, and beaver hats. The scheme is colorful and 
the execution employs a broad use of pictorial inter- 
pretation neither intended to carry the exactitude of 
portraiture nor yet to carry the illusive impression-. 
ism of the average mural interpretation. Though 
brilliant in color the walls are not unduly assertive. 

On the west wall opposite the garden party, 
shown in our illustration, a Victorian ball is in prog- 
ress, figures of which balance in animation with those 
pictured on the east wall in the garden party. 

The adjoining room 
designated for _ bridge, 
backgammon, and other 
games, is the smaller of 
the two, and here the ar- 
tists have taken the well- 
known sampler type of 
embroidery as a motif, 
reproducing in a greatly 
enlarged scale the sam- 
pler figures upon which 
the fingers of an earlier 
generation were _ once 
busily employed. Re- 
search into famous col- 
lections of samplers re- 
sulted in the discovery of 
characteristic ornamental 
borders, alphabets, - nu- 
merals, virtuous senti- 
ments, square stitch fig- 
ures of domestic and wild 
(Continued on page 136) 
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SELLING 


IN THIS INSTALMENT THE AUTHOR CONSIDERS SELLING IN CONNECTION WITH THAT 
DIVISION OF RETAIL TRADE UPON WHICH MOST STORES DEPEND FOR THEIR PATRONAGE 


VII The Problem of Refurnishing 


HERE are four main divisions of retail trade to 

which sales of home furnishings are made: 

One: Contract Business: institutional and large 
scale sales executed on a contract basis and on a very 
close margin of profit. 

Two: Furnishing New Homes: outfitting clients 
who are either starting housekeeping or starting anew 
in a new location. 

Three: Furnishing living quarters for newly- 
weds; frequently only a “parking place” for temporary 
occupation during an interval of “saving up” for a 
more pretentious home. 

Four: Replacement of worn-out or obsolete fur- 
nishings: bringing the used home up to date in style 
and condition; keeping up appearances. 

It is upon this fourth division of trade, the “re- 
placement” class, that the average store depends for 
its most constant patronage. Statisticians have figured 
that nearly 30 per cent of the sales of home furnishings 
are accounted for by replacement purchases. It is 
well, therefore, to devote some study to the buying 
motives and impulses by which “fill in” or “replace- 
ment” purchases are governed. 

“My living-room is 
a problem,” said a 
housewife to a decora- 
tive lecturer in the per- 
sonal conference period 
following his talk on the 
subject of Home Fur- 
nishings. “It is  fur- 
nished largely in taupe, 
and it is monotonously 
dull and dead. I have 
tried several plans for 
adding color—lamp 
shades; cushions, etc., 
but without success, be- 
cause anything with a 
decided color note sticks 
out against the somber 
background like a sore thumb.” 





This, in substance is the average complaint con- 
cerning furnishings that have lost their fresh appear- 
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The salesman keeps a stack of sample books for the purpose of 
identifying color 


ance. They have become dull and drab, and any 
strong color introduced in an attempt to “brighten” 
things is either so assertive as to be objectionable or 
its contrast makes the surroundings grayer still. 

In the case we have men- 
tioned the client speaks of the 
prevailing color of the room as 
“taupe.” As a color to be 
visualized “sight-unseen,” a 
more difficult case could hardly 
be presented. However, by a 
systematic process of question- 
ing a fair impression of. the 
condition was obtained. The 
expert had been demonstrating 
color combinations upon the fpterge ,and | colores 
stage, and it was his practice — 
to intersperse his definite dem- 
onstrations with “rest intervals” by displaying mono- 
tones—grays, browns, taupes and sand colors. As a 
consequence he had the client identify certain samples 
aS approximating the color tone of her living room. 

Then he inquired about the size and character of 
the rug, the furniture, 
the draperies—building 
up in his own mind a 
mental picture of her 
problem. Finally he 
reached for his trim- 
mings samples and se- 
lecting several which 
contained the “approxi- 
mated” taupe in some 
measure, he made a 
series of demonstrated 
suggestions. The daven- 
port cushions were to be 
covered anew with a 
soft mohair velvet hav- 
ing a purplish-red tone 
that would harmonize 
with the “taupe” of the balance. (The cushions being 
most worn, were a dominating expanse of shabbiness 
that spoiled the appearance of the entire piece.) 





Keep in mind the older 
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The rug was to be shampooed and steamed to re- 
store the color and to raise the matted pile. The 
draperies were to be re-trimmed with new fringe that 
would partake of the color of both old and new fab- 
rics (a simple thing to accomplish in a mixed fringe) 
and surmounted with a decorative cornice. Lace cur- 
tains of an ecru shade were to be substituted for the 
dead white (dipped in weak coffee if too good to re- 
place) and new, dull-metal lighting fixtures were to be 
purchased with subdued amber shades. 

The questioner had no difficulty in applying the 
suggestions to her visualization of her room, and her 
approval was quick and sincere. 

There are two elements of appeal in the expert’s 
suggestions—first, his readiness to utilize her present 
furnishings in the 
creation of a new 
scheme; second, 
his employment 
of modified con- 
trasts in “fresh- 
ening” the color 
ensemble of the 
room, all of 
which was made 

rts oS , understandable by 
Ni TS ] his demonstration 
with an approxi- 
mate color dupli- 
cation of her own 
room _s environ- 
ment. 

The chief difficulty to be encountered in connec- 
tion with the “suggested” selling of replacement or fill- 
in furnishings is the fact that the customer can “‘see,” 
in a memory sense, the home conditions, while the 
salesperson is dependent on an imperfect description, 
plus his faculty of imagination. 

It is important, therefore, to have at hand a 
plentiful supply of auxiliary material to assist in “fix- 
ing” the description. 


le 





Subdued lighting will help to revive the faded 
colors of an old favorite. 


A salesman who repeatedly carried the record in 
his department kept a number of sample books within 
easy reach of his favorite display corner, and these 
were constantly used by him to determine the char- 
acter of a “described” color. If his customer says she 
has a “fadey red,” he immediately exposes his swatches 
of red, so that she can point out the approximate tone 
she has in mind as the mental image of her own. It 
may not be the exact duplicate of anything he has— 
even “a little of this and a touch of that’; but at any 
rate he has the advantage of having something tang- 
ible on which to hang his suggestions. 

Sometimes the customer is fortunate enough to 
have a sample of the color. This simplifies the task 


for both customer. 
and _ salesperson, 
and in anticipation 
of some such need 
it is a good prac- 
tice to mail to the 
customer work- 
room clippings of 
her purchases of 
draperies or furni- 
ture coverings, 
with the suggestion 
that they be saved 
for matching pur- 
poses. 

“T don’t think I could use anything ‘new’ with my 
living room furnishings,” said a harassed matron. 
“Everything is so shabby and worn that anything new 
and fresh would put everything ‘in the shade’.” Her 
statement finished on a rising inflection, however, as 
if she would willingly be persuaded to the contrary. 

“How about putting the newer things ‘in the 
shade’ ?”, ventured the salesperson ; “Had you thought 
of that?” 

C. “Why, I don’t understand. What could that 
be, and how would it be done?” 

S. “It does seem a bit complicated; but it isn’t 
really. Simply the principle of employing your lights 
and shadows to subdue some of your furnishings and 
accentuate others. For instance, supposing one or 
two of your older pieces are a bit more presentable 
than others. Place them so that they get a fairly 





A new cornice will freshen up an old 
drapery scheme. 


Vis’ 
Vip, 





Don’t allow the new piece in an old ensemble to occupy the spot light. 























































strong light—close to a bridge lamp, or table lamp, so 
that they form an attractive setting. On the other 
hand, place your new, brighter pieces outside of the 
circle of strong light—they don’t need to be spot- 
lighted. Do the same with the older pieces that could 
not appear to good advantage in the strong illumina- 
tion—close to a light source. Thus you will literally 
put the new pieces ‘in the shade.’ As a matter of fact 
you can usually change the appearance of a whole 
room full of furniture by the lighting alone; simply 
subdue the illumination to the degree that will best suit 
the subdued colorings of your furnishings.” 

C. “That is an idea! I believe much of my dis- 
satisfaction with my furnishings is due to a new in- 
stallation of lighting units with white frosted lamps, 
and no colored shades to modify the glare. I could 
use amber bulbs also, and could make shadows deeper 
in certain sections by a system of shading.” 

S. “Now, of course there are places in your 
room, at the present time, where new things are prob- 
ably imperative ; but it is not necessary that these new 
things be of the ‘highly-colored’ type. For instance, 
there are what we call the wood shades of velours; 
and the wood shades in verdure tapestries; grey and 
grey-brown damasks; and the antique prints and 
linens. None of these introduces startling color con- 
trasts, that would be objectionable in association with 
other furnishings that are no longer new. They give 
you the advantage of change without making every- 
thing else appear shabby.” 

If the language of this dissertation is studied it 
will be seen that the salesperson has given attention to 
certain necessary suggestions. First: he switches the 
conversation back to the question of purchasing some- 
thing to “fill in.” Second: he emphasizes the fact that 
something in the nature of an imperative need was 
probably the reason for her presence in the depart- 
ment. Third: he calls attention to several widely 
varied textiles that could be satisfactorily employed. 
Fourth: he modifies his reference to her present fur- 
nishings in a way that will encourage her to consider 
them good enough to justify the purchase of supple- 
mentary furnishings. 

While the purchase of replacement materials may 
represent the equivalent of one-third of furnishings 
sales, it is important to realize that replacement selling 
is not, by consequence, an easy task. On the con- 
trary, this type of furnishment selling falls into the 
“difficult” category, for lack of assurance that the pur- 
chase will be satisfactory. Not only has the customer 
no certainty that her own judgment is dependable, but 
she is likely to be fearful that the salesperson’s knowl- 
edge and advice, based on her imperfect description of 
conditions, is no more to be relied upon than her own 
opinion. For this reason it is well always to show a 
(Continued on page 136) 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


HE illustration shown on page 127 is of a type 
of drapery made necessary by recent develop- 

ments in residential architecture. In the cities of the 
Western coast there has come into use what is known 
as the “view window”—an expanse of plate glass, 
usually fixed, and forming a decorative window ele- 
ment in the exterior of the building. It has been 
quite a problem to evolve a drapery decoration that 
would comprehensively adorn this type of window. 

In our illustration on page 127 a representation 
of a round top window is shown. The drapery is 
formed of a pair of sheer curtains, so made as to be 
drawn up in drapery form and weighted at the bottom, 
so that when the draw-cords are released the curtains 
will fall and cover the entire window. 

This type of drapery may be employed for many 
other purposes, where a flexible form is desired. 








A DRAPERY SUGGESTION FOR A VIEW WINDOW 


This drapery closed is illustrated on the opposite page 










courtesy of The Spur 


PLAYROOM IN THE HOME OF 
COLONEL & MRS. ARTHUR 
©O°BRIEN AT ROCK CREEK 
PARK, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


On the walls are murals on wood depicting various sports 
and the modern trend in architecture. Decorated by H. F. 
Huber & Co. 











WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Fow.Ler—M. B. Fowler, New York Selling Agent 
for the Hickory Weavers, Inc., has removed his office 
from 330-5th Avenue, to 183 Madison Avenue. 

MattE—Thos. S. Matte, formerly with B. Peck 
Co., Lewiston, Maine, and prior to that with the 
Chalifoux Curtain Shop of Lowell, Mass., is now with 
the A. G. Pollard Co., Lowell, Mass. 

StaRK—J. H. Stark, who- was formerly treasur- 
er of the Weston Co., New York, for many years, has 
joined the sales force of Francis A. Bruner, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Stark will call on the furniture manu- 
facturing trade in New York, Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more and New England, and will make his headquar- 
ters at the Company’s New York office, 303-5th Ave. 

McGrouTHER—George McGrouther, manager of 
the drapery and decorative departments of the Stand- 
ard Furniture Co., Seattle, Washington, has also been 
given charge of the lamp and shade department. 

Hoop—Harry Hood, well known in the upholstery 
and floor covering field and for the last five years 
buyer for the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
resigned. Mr. Hood has not announced his future 
plans, but it is understood that his successor will not 
be appointed by the Cincinnati firm until the early fall. 

Cayton—Albert W. Cayton, formerly drapery 
buyer for Gladdings, Providence, R. I., is opening an 
interior decorating parlor in New Bedford. 

SExToN-——Walter Sexton, for many years assist- 
ant drapery buyer for the Gilchrist Co., Boston, is 
now assistant to Charles Thompson, upholstery buyer 
for the Houghton & Dutton Co., Boston. 

Gitties—R. G. Gillies has been appointed drapery 
buyer for the Paine Furniture Co., Boston, filling the 
position recently vacated by Harry F. Bird. Mr. Gil- 
lies was formerly furniture buyer for this same firm. 

LEDERER—-Adolph Lederer, who in January 1930, 
retired from the trimmings manufacturing business 
after twenty-five years association with the Morris 
Bernhard Co., and with their successors the Consoli- 
dated Trimming Corporation, is returning to the Con- 
solidated Trimming Corporation next month. 

Mr. Lederer, who has spent the last year and a 
half enjoying the freedom of retirement, will return to 
business under a form of association that will enable 
him to devote his time to general sales promotion work 
without any specific territory to be covered by him. 

He will also be free to take vacation respites as 
he may feel disposed. 
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Lron—S. L. Leon, four years buyer of draperies 
with James A. Hearn & Sons, has resigned to join the 
John Shillito Co., where he will be merchandise man- 
ager of the entire home furnishings group. 

Mr. Leon came to Hearn’s from a service of 
eleven years with L. M. Blumstein, where he had de- 
veloped from the buyer of one department to a mer- 
chandising position of importance, and his success at 
Hearn’s has been the subject of much comment in the 
trade. 

Mr. Leon remains with Hearn’s until the end of 
July, and enters upon his new duties with the Cincin- 
nati firm, August 17th. 

Levy—Dave Levy, formerly with the U. S. Lace 
Curtain Mills, has recently joined the sales force of 
the Stern Fabrics Corp., New York, covering New 
York State and the Middle West territory. 

Inctis—John Inglis has been appointed New 
England representative for the Weston Company, New 
York. His office is at 420 Boylston St., Boston. 


SNowpDEN—John W. Snowden, president of the 
Stead & Miller Co., left on July 2nd for a month’s 
vacation at Christmas Cove, Maine. 

PeTtER—Marc Peter, Jr., sailed on June 24th on 
the S. S. Ile de France for a ten weeks’ trip to France, 
hoping to collect there a number of authentic antiques 
in French Provincial types of furniture. 

Cox—Arnold B. Cox, the Boston curtain manu- 
facturer, is spending the month of July on a fishing 
trip to Lake Winnipasaukee. 

SICHERMAN—Max Sicherman, who has been on 
a two months trip through England, France and Hol- 
land, is expected back the end of July. 

Bett—Bertrand F. Bell has been appointed man- 
aged of the new wholesale converting department es- 
tablished by W. & J. Sloane in its fabric division. 
During the month of August Mr. Bell will visit vari- 
ous cities throughout the country displaying the firm’s 
exclusive line of fabrics, which will be assigned only 
to selected customers in each of those cities. 


OBITUARY 
PSE AE 


GrorcE P. MILLER 
George P. Miller, president of T. A. Chapman 
Co., the Milwaukee department store, died June 24th, 
aged seventy-two. He was the son-in-law of Mr. 


Chapman, and became president of the company in 
1893. 


C. E. METZGER 


C. E. Metzger, president of the Metzger-Wright 
Co., Warren, Pa., department store, was killed July 
lst in an automobile accident. 























































THE MARKET'S 


AND NEWS OF 


twenty years. They specialize in interior wood-work, 
wall-paper, painting and decorating. 


[t is announced that E. C. Powdrell, son of J. W. 

Powdrell of Powdrell & Alexander, who was married 
on June 8th after his graduation from Penn State Col- 
lege to Miss Helen M. Kepler, will assume manage- 
ment on September 1, of the Cape Cod Curtain Co., 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts. 


IN BURLINGTON MILLS LINE OF DRAPERY FABRICS 
THE Burlington Mills, in developing their new line of 

drapery fabrics, have succeeded in creating a num- 
ber of interesting patterns utilizing period motifs. 
Each of the designs is available in a comprehensive 
color range, The shades reflect the true tones of rich 
antique fabrics, softly blended to express charming 
color harmonies when used with any decorative 
scheme. An English and a French period pattern are 
shown elsewhere in these pages. 














IN QUEEN VALLEY LINE 
WiITtH the opening of fall lines, Queen Valley Fabrics, 
Inc., are showing many new patterns in curtain 
and drapery fabrics. Casement cloths and sheer goods 
in lively pastel shades and many new fabrics in cross- 
bar multiple color effects are outstanding. Tapestries 








One of the new curtains in the line of the Belgrade Curtain Co. 


Tue New York telephone number of Ryer & Cashel, 
Inc., has been changed to Chickering 4-2568. 






Cottins & AIKMAN have recently issued an attrac- 

tive booklet, “There’s Something New Afoot,” il- 
lustrating in color as well as in black and white the ap- 
plication of the Collins & Aikman seemingly seam- 
less carpeting. Copies of the booklet are obtainable for 
distribution to consumers. 


‘ue Ehrhardt Co, Studios of Decoration recently 

opened new display rooms at 6036 Demar Boule- 
vard, St. Louis. This firm was formerly located at 
3965 Olive Street, where they were in business for 





Damask in Jacobean design from the line of the Burlington Mills. 
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OFFERINGS 


THE INDUSTRY 


and Friezes for furniture manufacturers are also in- 


cluded. 


FABRIC FIRMS MERGE 

A\NNOUNCEMENT has been made of the merger of the 

Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., and the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corporation. The Barbe-McKenzie Corporation has 
been owned by the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., for the past 
few years, a fact generally known in the trade. The 
setup will be Barbe-McKenzie, Division of Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co., the personnel of the corporation remain- 
ing intact as heretofore. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS FIRMS ADDS DRAPERY 
FABRICS 

Utica Looms, who have been manufacturing uphol- 

stery fabrics for some years, are now introducing 
a new line of draperies catering to the better grade 
popular priced field. The initial showings of this line 
will consist of floral patterns in both conventional and 
modern treatments. While the looms are located in 
Utica, Rodney Wilcox Jones, president, has his office 
at 171 Madison Ave. 


ATKINSON, WADE & CO., SHOWING CHINTZ 
ENSEMBLE SETS 
[N the line of Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc., is a re- 
markable selection of demi-glazed chintz ensemble 
sets. These ensembles comprise bed-sets, curtains, 
valances, vanity table skirts, and 17 x 17 kapok-filled 
pillows. 

















One of the new curtains in the line of Loeb & Wasch. 


They are made in fifteen different chintz mater- 
ials, which is also obtainable by the yard at a very great 
reduction from the price formerly charged for the 
material. 

The workmanship on the ensembles is well in 
keeping with the quality of the materials employed. 


KAY & TODD CO.’S REPRESENTATION IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
Accorp1NnG to an announcement from Kay & Todd 
Co., Inc., this concern has recently appointed 
Weineck-Kollinger & Co., Inc., as their representatives 
in the New England territory. This latter concern 





Satin damask shown in two tone and solid effects by the Burlington Mills. 





now represents Kay & Todd Co., Inc., in the entire 
Eastern section of the United States with the excep- 
tion of Baltimore. 


BATHROOM CURTAINS IN QUEEN CURTAIN CO.’S 
LINE 

THE Queen Curtain Co., of Bedford Street, Boston, 

are featuring for Fall a very attractive line of 
bathroom curtains designed expressly for short win- 
dows, 54 inches long and 27 inches wide, made in a 
large variety of attractive patterns and pastel shades; 
also printed marquisettes with large floral patterns. 
These curtains are made ready to hang, with finished 
Priscilla top. 


EASTERN DRAPERY MILLS SELLING UTICA 
LOOM FABRICS 
Tue Eastern Drdpery Mills announce their appoint- 
ment as the sole selling agents for the Utica Looms 
drapery fabrics. This line will consist of fine Jacquard 
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Illustrating 2 Jaspé cloth in the line of W. J. Stuebe 


damask in mixtures of rayon and cotton, styled to 
meet the popular priced demand. It will be ready for 
display about August first, in time for the seasonable 
fall retail buying. 

The Eastern Drapery Mills have added to their 
force as Metropolitan manager, Harry F. Shortell, for- 
merly of Cooper de Luna and Aracoma Mills, who is 
well known in this field. Their entire line will be 
known from now on as Edma Fabrics. 


JUDD COMPANY REMOVES BOSTON OFFICE 
Tue H. L. Judd Co, have moved their Boston office 

to larger and more accessible quarters on the sec- 
ond floor of 76 Essex Street. The new show room 
has large show windows, which have been beautifully 
decorated with all the firm’s new ideas in rods and 
fixtures. The showroom display is on a raised plat- 
form, and is very beautifully fixed up so as to show 
the new rods quickly and easily. Edward S. Merriam 
formerly manager of the firm’s Brooklyn factory is 
in charge. 


SALESMEN CHANGES IN QUEEN VALLEY STAFF 
Tue following changes have been made in the travel- 

ing sales force of Queen Valley Fabrics, Inc.: R. 
E. Morton, 542 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., is 
covering the whole Pacific Coast; Clarence P. Rob- 
erts, Chicago and Middle West; Thorley Collester, 
New England and New York State; Chas. H. Bron- 
son, Sr., Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania and 
Eastern States; John D. Sander, Philadelphia and 
Metropolitan District; Jack G. Palomba, Metropoli- 
tan District; J. H. Caldwell, Southern States,,and L. 
R. Geayer in charge of sales and New York office. 





One of the new cottage sets in the line of the Frandor Mfg. Co. 
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AGGRESSIVE SELLING PLANNED FOR PHILA 
TAPESTRY MILLS 

AN aggressive sales policy is being pursued by the 

Philadelphia Tapestry Mills in regard to their up- 
holstery and drapery lines. Entirely new lines are now 
being shown, and new numbers are being constantly 
added to meet the present day competition. C. S. 
Newton, who has been recently appointed general 
manager of this large and old established concern, will 
personally direct the sales policy. 


EDWIN JACKSON & CO. COMBINE SHOWROOMS 
AND OFFICES 

THE offices and showrooms of Edwin Jackson & Co. 

at 50 Beekman St., and 65th St., & Lexington 
Ave., will be consolidated in one address at 175 E. 
60th St., where they will occupy about 2,000 square 
feet of space. Their display will be on two floors giv- 
ing greater wall space to their better grade mantels 
and fireplace fixtures which have heretofore been dis- 
played at somewhat of a disadvantage in smaller quar- 
ters. This also will be a great convenience to the 
decorative trade as it will not be necessary to visit two 
showrooms to see the entire line. 


PAROMA TEXTILE & BARBE-McKENZIE CO. COMBINE 
A MERGER has been consummated between the Paroma 
Textile Co., Inc., (Art-In-Linens), 20 West 22nd 
St., and Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 20 E. 34th St. All 
piece goods heretofore sold by Paroma will be on dis- 
play at the Barbe-McKenzie showroom, and added to 
their salesmen’s line on the road. Paroma, however, 
will continue to market their made-up overdrapes, bed- 
spreads, and bed sets as they have in the past. 
There will be no change in the 
Paroma organization at present, M. L. 
Palmer being president, L. S. Roma, 
vice-president, and M. J. Palmer, sec- 
retary. 


MILLS & GIBB SALES DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR PIEDMONT MILLS 

Mts & Gres are now sole distributors 

in the United States and Canada for 
the Piedmont Mills, located at Burling- 
ton, North Carolina, where they manu- 
facture a popular priced line of draper- 
ies, damask and upholstery fabrics. Be- 
cause of the greatly increased business 





Illustrated from the line of American Art Furniture 
Co., New York, is a beautiful Louis XV _ console 
commode made from solid walnut, hand carved, with 
combinations set in both sides of door, of burl walnut 
facing and marquetries. This piece may also be used 
or a radio cabinet where a special feature of sound 
construction enables the doors to be kept closed while 
the radio is playing. 





in this price range, Mills & Gibb found it 
necessary to acquire the output of a large mill in order 
to assure their customers immediate delivery during 
the busy seasons. Ever since Mills & Gibb have con- 
centrated in the drapery field with their Sherwood 
line they have made rapid strides in production, and 
now stand as one of the largest converters in this 
type of merchandise in the trade. 


NEW PLUSH AND VELOUR SALES CORPORATION 
FORMED 
A NEw corporation, Wissahickon Sales Corporation 
at 180 Madison Avenue, New York City has been 
formed with A. L. Kindt, former president and direc- 
tor of Queen Valley Fabrics, Inc., as General Mana- 
ger. The new organization will sell exclusively the 
output of several well known mills manufacturing 
jacquard velour and plain plushes as well as friezes 
both plain and jacquard and a complete line of tapes- 
tries for the furniture trade. When arrangements 
are completed they will also convert and sell a range 
of sheer goods, curtain cloths and casements. L. H. 
Kresek is also connected with Mr. Kindt in this new 
venture. The telephone number of this new corpora- 
tion is listed as Caledonia 5-6191. 


ABBOTT CO. APPOINTS NEW REPRESENTATIVES 
A, Tueo. Assott & Co., announce that they have ap- 
pointed Al. J. Gilmore as their Coast represen- 
tative, who will cover the coast trade and to Denver, 
with an office at 1722 East 7th Street, Los Angeles. 
Stanley E. Jenkins has been appointed their Middle 
West representative, and will also cover the South, 








with an office at 32 No. State Street, Chicago. A. T. 
Hoffman, who has been with Cheney Brothers for 
fifteen years, has been appointed their New York City 
representative, and will be located at 180 Madison 
Avenue. 


ROBERT W. IRWIN CO. DISCONTINUES TWO TRADE 
NAMES 
[HE Robert W. Irwin Co., of Grand Rapids, have an- 
nounced the discontinuance of the trade names 
“Royal” and “Phoenix.” The qualities represented by 
these trade names will, however, be continued in the 
line. The former, representing the best production of 
the firm, will be known in the future as the “Custom” 
line. The moderately priced portion, formerly known 
as “Phoenix” furniture, though not competing with the 
higher-priced range, will, nevertheless, be styled in line 
with higher standards of furnishing and character in- 
cluding some of the qualities formerly shown in the 
Royal line. 


TO PROMOTE THE SALE OF TRIMMINGS 


[\ THE showrooms of the Consolidated Trimming 

Corporation, the firm are making a presentation of 
a suggested method of improving department store 
systems of displaying and selling trimming accessories. 

This corporation has realized for some-time that 
the customer of the average department store would 
buy more trimmings and would use many trimming 
accessories if properly brought to her attention. Usu- 
ally they are neither thought of by herself nor sug- 
gested by the salespeople. Because of this realization 
they have set about to devise a means of helpful co- 
operation that would increase the trimmings business 
of department stores; that would economize the work 
of the personnel of a department; that would be at- 
tractive, efficient, durable, and that above all would be 
the means of promoting greater and more satisfactory 
business for the trimmings department. 

This has been accomplished through the develop- 
ment of a system of display now on view at their New 
York headquarters and which they are prepared to 
supply at a minimum cost. 

Visiting as well as local buyers are advised to look 
into the merits of this new system of displaying trim- 
mings, which must be seen to be appreciated. 


IN SALZMAN & KLINGER LINE 

“F\VERYTHING IN Nets” is the slogan of Salzman and 

Klinger, and is adequately followed in the range 
of their fabrics for the fall. The interest manifested 
in the first showing of these numbers which offers 
some excellent novelty patterns, presages an active fall 
season in colorful nets, organdies and swiss fabrics for 
curtains. Outstanding numbers include a drop-stitch 
organdy check in 38 inch with a guaranteed perma- 
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nent finish and an organdy with a chiffon finish in 45 
inches, both in a range of 50 colors. Their curtain nets 
in silk, cotton and rayon which range in widths from 
72 to 360 inches includes scoured goods for the curtain 
manufacturers in extra widths of 216, 288 and 360 
inches and are obtainable in seven colors, are avail- 
able from stock in New York. Sample cards of their 
entire line will be forwarded to decorators, embroid- 
erers and curtain manufacturers upon request to their 
New York office. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
EXHIBIT DATES 

‘Tue Eastern Manufacturers and Importers Exhibit 

will be held again this year at the Palmer House, 
August 3 to 14, when a representative line of lamps, 
glassware, and pottery, Oriental objects of art, hand 
crafts, wrought iron pictures, novelty furniture, and 
high grade accessories will be displayed. The show 
will be open between 9 a. m. and 7 p. m. on week days. 
George F. Little, managing director of the show, states 
that practically all those firms exhibiting in the Feb- 
ruary show have renewed their leases, and that there 
are many new exhibitors. Buyers who join the Inter- 
state Merchants Council, sponsored by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, are entitled to a round trip 
railroad transportation for fare and a half, provided 
their membership is secured before leaving home. Ap- 
plications may be made to the Interstate Merchants 
Council, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE MACHINE CO. REMOVES 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
Tue exhibit of the American Window Shade Machine 
Co., Inc., during Boston Curtain Week, created 
considerable interest. One of the Special Order Plain 
or Side Hem Power Shade machines was on exhibi- 
tion, as well as one of the new Eyelet machines. The 
New York office of this company is being moved into 
new and larger quarters in Suite 719 General Motors 
Building, 1775 Broadway. The handling of sales and 
service on these machines in about twenty Eastern 
and Southern States from this office will be in charge 
of K. P. Williams and associates. The equipment 
furnished by the American Window Shade Machine 
Co., Inc., has become standard in many of the prin- 
cipal shade shops, and many department stores have 
installed them. There are more than one hundred of 
these machines in New York City and vicinity. 


N. E, CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS TO ESTABLISH 
GROUP BUYING DEPARTMENT 





THE report appearing in newspapers recently that the 

New England Curtain Manufacturers Association 
was planning to establish a group buying department 
has been confirmed. 
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According to an announcement recently made by 
John W. Conquest, president of the organization, it 
was decided at a recent meeting of the manufacturers 
to organize a group buying department whereby mem- 
bers would buy all or most of their piece goods as a 
group rather than as individuals. 


NEW IN THE CHESTER LACE LINES 

Tue “Couleur Charmant Curtains” brought out by the 

Chester Lace Mills present a new idea in the decor- 
ation of window coverings. These curtains are of 
plain and fancy nets in ecru, ivory and white, with 
borders embroidered in colored rayons, wools and 
braids, each border having a distinctive pattern, in a 
combination of colorings which are delicate and har- 
monious. Some of the patterns are conventional in 
character; others are ultra modernistic; all of them 
are perfectly balanced, and in keeping with the type 
of fabric on which they are embroidered and the type 
of interior for which they are designed. They are 
sold in panels and in pairs, and the manufacturers 
claim that they are both sunfast and washable. 

In their line of bed-spreads the Chester lace Mills 
have added two numbers, One is called the “Chester 
Color-Tone Bed-Spread,” and is said to represent an 
absolutely new type. The decoration consists of the 
application of designs in high lustre colored Durene 
thread on a silver or gold Celanese base. Chester 
Color-Tone Bed-spreads are made in four colorings 
and six patterns. Their other number is the Chester 
Couleur Bed-spread. This also is decorated with ivory 
Durene thread on a Celanese background. It comes 
in five colorings and six patterns. It is reversible, 
and is said to be washable and color-fast. Both the 
new curtains and the new bed-spreads are on display 
at the firm’s plant in Chester, Pa., and in their sales 
rooms at 1183 Broadway, New York, and 1835 Re- 
public Building, Chicago. 


NEW YORK CURTAIN WEEK 

WHiE it is anticipated that New York will be the 

scene of next winter’s “Curtain Week,” several 
of the local lace curtain manufacturers are staging a 
special curtain opening this month. 

The Scranton Lace Curtain Co., have announced 
a curtain style show from July 13th to 18th. This 
firm will present their new range of curtain nets and 
bedspreads. This is the first special display of this 
sort that the Scranton Lace Co. have made at their 
own quarters in some time, although the trade in gen- 
eral will remember their very elaborate presentations 
at the Hotel Commodore. 

Prior to the arrangement of this show the new 
line was shown to the firm’s representatives in con- 





One of a pair of the new Couleur Charmant curtains in the Chester 


Lace Co’s. line. 
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vention, the western sales representatives meeting in 
Chicago June 29th and 30th, and twenty-six of the 
eastern salesmen meeting in conference in New York 
July 2nd and 3rd. 

N. G. Robertson, Jr., president of the firm was 
in attendance at the New York meeting. 


Powprett & ALEXANDER, INC., are also making the 
week of July 13th a special display occasion at 
which time their entire new range will be presented to 
visiting buyers, invitations having been sent to stores 
throughout the country announcing the event. 

The display of this firm’s goods will be very much 
enhanced by their newly decorated and arranged sales- 
quarters, which have been completely re-organized and 
equipped. This firm have followed the practice of 
holding an opening week both in New York and Bos- 
ton, and in presenting their lines at the New York 
salesrooms this month, they are making it more con- 
venient for buyers who prefer to see the line in New 
York. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 

The Curtain Store, Inc., 520 Thirteenth Street, 
Oakland, recently gave notice of intention to execute an 
assignment for the benefit of creditors to K. S. 
Thompson. 

C. O. Trussel and J. D. Fuller have opened a shop 
at 519 Blackstone Avenue, Fresno, Cal., featuring 
draperies, builders’ specialties, linoleum and fine win- 
dow shades. 

The furniture department of Lipman, Wolfe & 
Co., Portland, Ore. has been enlarged and Nate Cohn, 
the buyer recently made a special trip to California to 
make selections of stock. 

New officers have been installed by the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association of Los Angeles, as fol- 
lows: President, J. Siskin, Angelus Furniture Manu- 
facturing Company ; vice-president, Thomas McClellan, 
McClellan Manufacturing Company; secretary, A. V. 
McDonald, and treasurer, William Gottschalk. 

The Allied Furniture Manufacturers Council of 
Northern California has been organized at San Fran- 
cisco, with officers, as follows: President, John P. 
Cleese, vice-presidents, S. Passer and Harry Jackson; 
secretary, Harold Miller, and treasurer, H. P. Hauser. 
The membership includes manufacturers of uphol- 
stered furniture, springs, lamps, bedding and novelties. 

A. C. Scott, general manager of Breuner’s, Oak- 
land, is making an Eastern business trip to supervise 
the buying of home furnishings for the new store to be 
opened about the first of October. 

The Bon Marche, Seattle, gives a graduate scholar- 
ship in textile research at the University of Washing- 
ton each year and this is considered a prime investment 
by the management. In return for the scholarship the 
graduate student gives the store her services for a 
period that in no case is to exceed forty hours a month. 
Textiles are tested for department buyers and on some 
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occasions tests are made right in the store before cus- 
tomers. In the drapery department, the analysis cards 


are frequently shown right with the goods. 
T. A. CHURCH. 


LACK OF FAITH PARALYZES TRADE 
(Continued from page 110) 
of removing that wide-spread feeling of insecurity of 
income which ties the hands of the bulk of American 
wage-earners. 

Remove~this:by fair and honest assurance of em- 
ployment, and the result will be an impetus to buying 
which will end the creeping paralysis from which 
retail selling of all kinds is now suffering. 


UNIQUE DECORATION IN WOMAN’S CLUB 

(Continued from page 123) 
animals, butterflies, birds, whales, and ships, not for- 
getting the more sophisticated representation of cities, 
stage coaches, etc., for on the East wall of this room 
is a representation of the clubhouse itself in sampler 
form. Each sampler group is surrounded by an ap- 
propriate border and many of them are embellished 
with verses from samplers in the collection of Miss 
Winifred Rogers. 

The brush stroke evolved by these two painters 
suggests both the woven linen and some of the sixteen 
different stitches accorded to samplers. 

The furnishings for the rooms were personally 
selected by Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Chairman of the 
House Committee, around a color scheme devised by 
her to blend with the decorations, and through the 
generosity of Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, treasurer of 
the Association, the decoration and furnishing of the 
lounge was made possible. The photographs which 
we are illustrating were taken by Miss Bernice Abbott. 


SELLING 

(Continued from page 126) 
willingness to submit the suggested addi- 
tions to the test of “trial in the home.” This 
is not only the “acid test” of suitability, but 
it is an almost certain way to avoid future 
disappointment. Furthermore, the willing- 
ness to submit your suggestions to the proof 
of actual trial goes a long way toward es- 
tablishing confidence in your ability. 

S. “Now, I am sure that you will be 
perfectly satisfied with this material in as- 
sociation with your present ensemble,” said 
an aggressive salesperson in an attempt to 
high-pressure a doubting client. 

C. “Oh, you are, are you? Well, you’re 
certainly a very cocksure young man. I de- 
scribe to you a room you have never seen; 





A close-up of one of the panels in the Junior Lounge in 
the ieaeieon Woman’s Association Chat, House. 
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I tell you what my color scheme is, and what 
condition the colors are in; and you are sure 
that you have picked out the very thing to 
suit my need. Well, it so happens that I’m the one 
that has to live with it, and I don’t think you have the 
right thing at all! I'll see what else I can find before 
I purchase. Good morning!” And out she sailed in 
high dudgeon. 

Many a time I have been forced to admire and 
wonder at the complacency of customers who accepted 
quite as a matter of course, the high-pressure sales 
tactics of a too-insistent salesperson. Such a reproof 
as the one cited above is not often administered by a 
customer, but it is apt, at times, to have a wholesome 
effect. 

Even salespeople sometimes subscribe to the popu- 
lar notion that a salesperson’s chief business is to per- 
suade people to buy what they are not sure they want; 
and many “foot-sore’”’ phrases and “weary” words are 
used in an attempt to convince through “glibness.” 
Real salesmanship, as taught and practiced today, is 
the art of presenting the facts about something that 
people do want, so that those to whom the facts are 
stated get them “right side up,” and accept them. 

In every stock there will accumulate, season by 
season, materials that are carried over because they 
are not disposable at cut prices—things that are bought 
only by customers who have a need for them; and cut 


prices are not sufficient to induce their purchase on the 
chance that they may be needed at some future time. 


These “ancients” of two or three seasons will 
often fit into a used ensemble more readily than the 
fresh, more modernly colored textures of the current 
season. Look these “shelf-warmers” over occasionally 
for possibilities in connection with used furnishings of 
their own character; they have been known to save 
many a sale when their attractive qualities were re- 
discovered. 


MERCHANDISING CLINIC HELD FOR CHICAGO HOME 
FURNISHINGS TRADE 


(Continued from page 103) 


on a black background; the davenport a coffee-brown 
tapestry pattern in green, rust and yellow; while the 
chairs flanking the sofa are in green. Green is domi- 
nant in the picture on the wall, and the patterns on the 
dull yellow lamp shades feature the greens, reds and 
yellows of the room. The notes of highest color in- 
terest are found in small objects, such as mantel orna- 
ments, book ends, pottery etc. The furnishings shown 
were selected from the display of the Valentine-Seaver 
Co.; Landstrom Furniture Corp.; H. Z. Mallen & Co.; 
Muture Furniture Mfg.; Wm. R. Noe and Sons; Art 
Lamp Mfg. Co.; Mersman Bros. Corp.; Vilas-Mages 
Co.; Grow & Cuttle, Inc. ; and Marshall Field & Co. 











A display of the India prints of the Hindustan Art Co. in one of the windows of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester. 








ADDITIONAL OBITUARY NOTICE 
Ce eed 


MortTiMER MONTGOMERY LEE 
T HE death of Mortimer M. Lee, which occurred on 
July 9th, though sudden, was probably the type 


of death which he would have preferred. Death came 
while he was asleep in his office. The deceased had 


been prominent in the lace curtain and silk importing 
and manufacturing business for over fifty years. 
Born in Farmington, Pa., May 24, 1846, Mr. Lee 
studied at Troupsburg Academy, Troupsburg, N. Y. 
and Union Academy, Union, N. Y. After leaving 
school he was in the silk business with his father at 
Farmington and Elmira, N. Y. In 1880 he went to 
New York City and became a partner in the importing 
firm of Haughton & Lee, later, Haughton, Lee & 
Hoyt, reverting to its first name at the death of Mr. 
Hoyt, and again changing to Mortimer M. Lee at Mr. 
Haughton’s death. 

The deceased was prominent in his home town of 
South Norwalk, where he was mayor from 1892 to 
1895, and again in 1901 and 1902. He also repre- 
sente1 South Norwalk in the legislature in 1905. 
Until a few years ago he was vice president of the 
People’s Trust Co. of Norwalk, and he was also at 
one time vice president of the Industrial Savings & 
Loan Co. of New York. 

Mr. Lee was the owner of the Hadlee Silk Mills, 
Paterson, N. J., for whom his firm was sole selling 
agent. He was a veteran commuter, having, it is said, 
never missed a round trip to New York, on a business 
day, for the last forty-four years. 

Mr. Lee is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Leroy 
Montgomery, of 7 Fairfield Avenue, Norwalk, with 
whom he made his home, a son, Robert M. Lee, also 
of Norwalk, and several grandchildren. He was a 
Mason, a member of the South Norwalk Club, and of 
several trade organizations. Funeral services were 
held at his late home in Norwalk. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 








charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


SALESMAN—with extensive experience and acquaintance 
covering Pacific Coast states, wants first-class mill line for 
upholstery and wholesale drapery trade. Los Angeles resi- 
dence. Address “Pacific,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—for the metropolitan district, 
familiar with the upholstery and decorative trade, to carry 
on the side, high grade line of cornices. Address “Box 
Frames,” care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN SALESMEN—or sales organization with proven 
record among jobbers and large department stores have an 
opportunity to connect with large Eastern manufacturer of 
popular priced ruffled curtain line. Middle Atlantic States, 
South and Southwest territories available. Drawings against 
commission, Address “Eastern Manufacturer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED —to handle line of novelty ruffle and 
flat curtains, calling upon jobber and large department stores, 
as a side line on commission basis.Those with established of- 
fices preferred. Territories open: New England, Middle 
West, and Coast. Address “Novelty Curtains,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
BED SPREADS—Large manufacturer of popular priced line 


of novelty bed spreads and pillow sets has openings for 
men calling on furniture, installment and premium houses as 
side line. Liberal commission. Address “Bed Spreads,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FIRST-CLASS INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
salesman, or upholsterer, who is accustomed to the better 
class clientele and can get results, is offered partnership in a 
very well established business, with investment of $7000. 
Address “San Francisco,” care ‘The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FOR MIDDLE WEST, also the Coast, a sales- 
man selling large stores to handle a New England made 
line of novelty curtains, as a side line on commission. Ad- 
dress “Large Stores,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—IMPORTERS and jobbers of drapery and 
curtain materials have an opening for a high-class salesman 
thoroughly acquainted with the decorators and decorative 
departments in the Middle West territory. Salary and com- 
mission. Application should include age, experience, present 
and previous connections. Address “Importers,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN, all territories selling furniture 
and department stores, carry side line popular priced folding 
screens. State what lines you now carry. Commission basis. 
Address “Screens,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SWEEPSTAKES—A chance to draw at 
your own price, for a six months’ or year trial, a man of 
more than average experience. Has bought furniture, draper- 
ies, floor coverings, wall paper; will serve as buyer-assistant 
or as decorator; handle workroom, train help; not a won- 
der, but active and earnest worker; want opening to prove 
a man past 40 is not a dud in the furnishing line. Address 
“Chance,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER AND DRAPERY CUTTER, familiar with 
all branches, six years with leading firms, desires position 
in charge or at bench anywhere. Address “All Branches,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—calling on better class of uphol- 
stered furniture manufacturers and interior decorators, to 
handle exclusive line of furniture frames as a side line on 
commission basis. Territories open, New England and Middle 
West. Address “Exclusive,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to carry our fast selling line of 
decorative table mats and scarfs for the entire south. Com- 
mission basis only. Apply Ionic Mills, Lehigh Avenue and 
Howard Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
DRAPERY CUTTER AND ESTIMATOR, also, practical 
upholsterer, familiar with the latest of styles, having been 
connected with first-class decorating houses for years, desires 
connection. Address “Practicai,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED in metropolitan district, traveling representatives 
and sales agents with a following among interior decorators ; 
also resident office men, by special order house making a dis- 
tinctive and beautiful line of bed-spreads, curtains, and linens. 
Commission. Address Italian Needlework Guild, 258 Henry 
Street, New York City. 
EXPERIENCED PRODUCTION MAN—Capable of run- 
ning shipping department of upholstered furniture manu- 
facturer, desires connection. Address “Production,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
AMBITIOUS married man, age 24, fully experienced in 
drapery hanging and estimating, good rug and drapery fab- 
ric salesman, able to measure, make and hang shades, wishes 
to connect with growing firm. Best references. Address 
D. R. Heim, 43-09 Forty-Third Street, Apartment 4-C, Long 
Island City, N. Y 
SALESMAN WANTED—Acquainted with furniture and de- 
partment stores buyers Pacific Coast, to sell high grade line 
of feather and down pillows, tickings, and pillow-cases. Com- 
mission basis. State full particulars. Address “Feathers,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—by middle-aged man with long 
experience in upholstery business. Office management or 
selling. Nominal salary. Address “Long Experience,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


FIRST CLASS—interior decorator desires to make connec- 

tion with reliable firm who will appreciate 25 years’ prac- 
tical experience in all phases of the business. Competent to 
solicit, prepare schemes and carry them through in finest of 
homes. Have supervised drapery workrooms the past fifteen 
years. Married and 45 years old. Address “All Phases,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FACTORY EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—for upholstered 

and overstuffed furniture; practical and experienced in all 
departments; instantly alert to reduce cost, to increase 
production and improve workmanship. Wide awake and 
dependable; can install line or operation work; can also or- 


ganize. 25 years’ experience. Address “Wide Awake,” care 
The Upholsterer, 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 538> STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


of? 


J OHNSON & FAULKNER maintain at all times a com- 
) prehensive stock of the finest imported decorative fabrics. 


Decorators and their clients may rest assured that they 








will find, in a wide range of choice, whatever material they 


may desire, conveniently displayed in our showrooms. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
* 
BOSTON PARIS LOS ANGELES 
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